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INTRODUCTION 

NO other enterprise in the United States is as important 
to its future welfare as its teacher training. We may 
reorganize our systems, revolutionize our courses of study, 
introduce innovations of scheme and scope, increase salaries, 
insure pensions, and mass endowments, but none nor all 
of these can appreciably raise our standard of education 
unless we improve our teacher training. Wherever the 
Stars and Stripes fly there is immediate and urgent need for 
helps in training teachers prior to and during their service 
as teachers. The first and longest step forward is for 
each teacher-training school to analyze its present pro- 
gram, methods, and needs. 

No commercia! enterprise would be permitted to go on 
for a very long period without an exhibit of assets and lia- 
bihties and profits and losses, and a showing of present con- 
dition. To record the transactions and progress of such 
business, books of account are kept, and exhibits, drawn 
from the facts as set down in these books, are made to show 
the owners the condition of the business and the results of 
their venture. It is comparatively easy to make such show- 
ings in financial matters, for records are kept in recognized 
units of material values, and trial balances and profit-and- 
Iqss statements are set down in terms which depend merely 
upon a correct count of these recognized units. Well-de- 
vised and accepted systems of showing business facts have 
been established and recognized experts in commercial ac- 
counting are at hand to record transactions and to exhibit 
results in balance sheets and statements which are easily 
read and commonly understood. 

Until very recently, however, our most important public 
enterprise — the education of the youth of the land — was 
allowed to proceed, and, in many quarters, still proceeds, 
without any recognized or understood plan of accounting, 
BO far as its most vital features are concerned. Most 
sdiool systems have a fairly accurate method of keeping 
track of income and outgo in dollars, although there has 
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been and is little understanding of relative expenditures as 
between different communities, based upon recognized 
standards of unit costs for various educational purposes, 
and there is much need of careful study to arrive at a satis- 
factory system of accounting and cost-showing for educa- 
tional systems and institutions. But up to yesterday, there 
had been little attempt to show actual conditions as they ex- 
isted in the schools, or to make any correct or reliable valua- 
tion of their educational product. Within the past decade 
this lack of a knowledge upon which to base a judgment of 
school conditions and performance has been felt, and at- 
tempts have been made to overcome it. 

When a business concern has permitted loose methods of 
accounting, and its business has got into a tangle, two plans 
of procedure present themselves. The firm may call in ex- 
pert accountants to make a thorough examination of the 
records, of the assets and liabilities and resources, and of 
the profits or losses; and, following such an examination, 
to make a statement or exhibit showing the facts which it is 
important for the owners to know. Or they may put in 
charge of their plant either some one who is already in their 
employ or some one from the outside, who is competent, 
in person or with the help of others whom he may associate 
with htm, to make the necessary examination, modifying 
conditions as they are found to be wrong, and not only 
making an examination and a showing, but applying the 
remedies thought to be appropriate for the bad conditions 
discovered, so that when the study of the institution is com- 
pleted, poor methods of doing business may have been done 
away with. A third alternative, a combination of the other 
two plans, may be used. Experts may be set to make an 
investigation and exhibit the results; this may then be fol- 
lowed by the second plan, some one either already in the 
establishment or from the outside may be put in charge to 
reconstruct and operate the business. 

A serious embarrassment arose when attempts at the ex- 
amination and exhibit of conditions in schools were first 
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^H made. There were no trained examiners or recorders of 
^r school nunagement and results. The profession of expert 
accountant and evaluator of schools and school work had 
still to be created. A number of men, most of them in 
prominent positions in large universities, at once came for- 
ward, however, and signified their readiness to undertake, 
for a generous remuneration, any tasks of the kind which 
might be assigned to them; with one accord they recom- 
mended themselves and each other as educational " survey- 
ors." The fact that a considerable proportion of them had 
little previous personal knowledge of public schools and other 
public educational institutions seemed not in any way to dash 
their confidence in themselves as qualified for this work. 

Some ludicrous situations have arisen as the result of 
these conditions, as was forcefully and repeatedly pointed 
out at the Kansas City meeting of the nation's school super- 
intendents and college presidents. In some cases surveys 
have been made and reports promulgated in an incredibly 
short space of time. In others, the report might have been 
written in advance by any one familiar with the personal 
bias and affiliations of the members of the surveying party. 
In one especially interesting case, representatives of a large, 
privately endowed university were commissioned to study 
and report upon the teacher-traintng schools of the country, 
nearly all of which are either state or city normal schools. 
The main subject of inquiry in this case seemed to be the 
number and kind of academic degrees possessed by in- 
structors in these schools. A normal school or a college or 
any other kind of school is, like an apple orchard, of value 
as a going and producing concern ; the number and quality 
of apples, or the number and especially the success of the 
graduates are the things of most moment. An estimate of 
teacher-training schools, based on the degrees standing after 
the names of instructors, is very like an estimate of an apple 
orchard based on the height of trees or the diameter of 
their trunks, or on the relative quantities of oxygen or 
carbon or earthy ash in the composition of the wood, or the 
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names of the nurserymen from whom the trees were bought. 

For the most part our studies of schools — our surveys — 
have been of the examination and report order, similar to 
that used by the concern whose owners want to know the 
present status of their enterprise; there has usually been no 
connection between the study and constructive measures to 
correct those things found not to be right. It has been as 
though the expert accountant had made a report and gone 
away, and the business had been allowed to go on in the 
same old loose and unscientific fashion; or as if the physi- 
cian had been called to make a diagnosis, and afterwards no 
use had been made of it to change the conditions surround- 
ing the patient. 

The educational survey, a discussion of which forms most 
of the subject matter of this volume — the survey of Wis- 
consin's eight normal schools — is one of the most notable 
so far made, in a number of particulars. It was begun, and 
so far as concerned the school with which he is now con- 
nected, practically completed, before the writer entered the 
ser\'ice of the normal-school system, so that he can speak 
of it without personal interest or bias. 

The survey was made by an official body, responsible to 
the people who maintain the public educational system, in- 
cluding the normal schools. This body, the State Board of 
Public Affairs, made up of leading state officials and a num- 
ber of prominent citizens, the non-official members appointed 
by the governor of the state, employed the investigators and 
determined the nature of the inquiry upon which the report 
was based; and the findings and recommendations were 
made to that board. The study was neither framed nor 
carried on by any foundation or other private agency, nor 
was it conducted by a distant bureau, whose knowledge of 
the study and findings and whose influence on the methods 
of work and conclusions drawn could not be only nominal. 

The survey was cooperative, The Board of Normal Re- 
gents and the presidents and faculties of the normal schools 
were enlisted in determining the scope of the study, in fur- 
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nishing information desired and necessary, and in passing 
upon the statements of facts and conditions as ascertained. 
No survey of such an institution as a school can bring the 
best results when the people within the system resist and 
antagonize the study, or do not cheerfully assist in establish- 
ing die facts upon which any valuable report and recommen- 
dations must rest. 

The survey was not hurried. Enough time was taken to 
establish the accuracy of findings; if new subjects or angles 
of inquiry developed, these were followed out. This is an 
important element in getting things right. If a year or two 
years or even three should be required to do the work 
properly, it is a waste of time and money to hurry it 
through in less. Science will not be hurried, and such 
studies and reports should have scientific value and be a cor- 
rect basis for action. 

The study was made by men who were familiar with the 
problems to be studied. The engineering and housing 
studies were made by men specially trained in this work — 
a part of them sent into the state for the purpose, a part 
from the staffs of some state boards which employ such 
experts. The educational studies were done by school peo- 
ple either inside or outside of the normal-school system. 
The major part of the detailed educational study was made 
by, or in 'immediate cooperation with, Mr. A. N. Farmer, 
who had wide experience in public educational work and is 
now superintendent of the city schools of Evanston, Illinois. 

The study was not only cooperative but also immediately 
and continuingly constructive. As soon as one department 
or line of investigation was sufficiently advanced, a report 
of findings was submitted to the normal schools and the 
regents. These facts were discussed and, if they suggested 
that a remedy was needed, that remedy was at once sought 
for and considered. In this way many defects were cor- 
rected and many improvements, based on survey findings 
and recommendations, were brought about, long before the 
study was completed or the final report made. 
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In the particulars referred to, this survey or study has 
been notable among enterprises of this character. It was 
also notable for the good temper which marked it through- 
out its progress and for the fact that, while there were some 
of the findings and some recommendations which were not 
palatable to the normal-school people, there was a practical 
agreement on facts and no heartburnings and recriminations 
followed the completion of the survey and the submission 
of the report. The report is notable also for the sug- 
gestive features which point the way for continued study 
and continued improvements, and for the continued applica- 
tion of certain tests by the normal-school people themselves 
to certain phases and departments of their work. 

If the conditions had permitted the normal-school sys- 
tem, through some one in the service of the regents and in 
touch with all the schools, to be put in charge of this study, 
using the same or similar means for ascertaining and assem- 
bling and displaying facts, and if this person could have 
remained permanently attached to the system, checking re- 
sults and changes, continuing the study of facts and condi- 
tions, maintaining a permanent bureau of study, and co- 
operating with the several schools in eliminating errors and 
waste and in inaugurating and building up new and desir- 
able features, the situation would have been ideal. 

As it has been done, however, the study, as summarized, 
set forth, and supplemented in thia volume, may be of the 
greatest service, not only to other normal schools and 
normal-school systems, as furnishing a means for self-ques- 
tioning and self-study and self-improvement, based on the 
study and findings and suggestions discussed herein, but it 
may also serve to arouse thought among public-school men 
and the heads of other educational institutions, who are 
interested in having suggestions for self-inquiry, and for 
their own study of their own institutions. 

C. G. Pearse 
MiLwAoireE, Wisconsin 

June I, 191 7 
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REASONS FOR SELF-SURVEYS 

. Survey Fever Infects Teacher-Training Schools 

IN this hour the normal school is threatened with a new 
contagion called the survey. 

Unheard of until igi2, the normal-school survey today 
is part of the thinking — the hoping or the dreading — of 
every trainer of teachers in the land. 

The United States Bureau of Education has surveyed 
Iowa's State College for Teachers and provisions for train- 
ing teachers in Washington, Colorado, Wyoming, North 
Dakota, etc., and has published a bulletin on standardizing 
normal schools. 

Some state departments of education and normal-school 
presidents are making local surveys. The National Council 
of Normal School Presidents has a special committee on 
survey methods. 

Mr. Carnegie's Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, after studying Vermont's normal schools, has con- 
tinued its comparison of the normal schools of Missouri and 
Indiana. 

Mr. Rockefeller's General Education Board is making 
studies of Maryland's normal schools and of Minnesota's 
county training schools for rural teachers. 

Within ten — perhaps within five — years every normal 
school in the country will be surveyed. The same movement 
will insure surveys of all other agencies, private and public, 
which train or supply teachers. 

Whether we like it or not, normal-school surveys have 
come to stay. 
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When anything comes to stay the provident man tries to 
utilize it, stops opposing and deploring it, and does his best 
to enjoy and further it. 

" Know thyself " is not only the proper study for men; it 
is also an indispensable study for the normal school. 
Among the essential studies of normal-school officers, 
teachers, and classes will soon be the principles and methods 
of surveying normal schools and all other places of teacher 
training. 

2. Who Will Survey Teacher Training? 

Whether normal-school surveys are made by " insiders " 
or " outsiders " depends upon what insiders do these next 
few years and what they leave undone. 

When the United States Bureau of Education authorized 
a nation-wide study of normal schools, it acted upon the 
initiative of, and through, an outsider — head of a privately 
supported school of education, Iowa's great college for 
teachers was studied, not by trainers of teachers, but by 
college professors and administrators. Vermont's teacher- 
training schools were studied by the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, which used college 
teachers and officers. In the same way the normal schools 
of Missouri, Indiana, and Maryland are being studied. 

Ohio's survey of 1913 was by a former school superin- 
tendent, Dr. H. L. Britfain, accompanied by the presidents 
or deans of the normal schools surveyed. Wisconsin's eight 
normal schools were surveyed in 1913 by their own officers 
and teachers under the direction of a former school super- 
intendent, A. N. Farmer, working with a committee of Wis- 
consin normal-school presidents. New York City's Board 
of Education began in 1914 a survey of its three training 
schools by asking its own division of reference and research 
to outline a method for self-survey. 

College teachers and foundation representatives will con- 
tinue to be interested in surveying normal schools — a pas- 
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time that is temporarily more comfortable than surveying 
colleagues in college or foundation. 

Financial necessity and within-state jealousies and com- 
petition will compel state departments of instruction, legis- 
lative committees, and central boards of education to survey 
all training of teachers toward which the state contributes. 
The forehanded public normal school will not wait to be 
surveyed by outsiders but will start at once to survey itself. 

The forehanded private teacher-training school will also 
take steps to prove its progressiveness without waiting for 
alumni or competitor to suggest a survey. 



3. 'Advantages of Self-Surveys 

' The auto-survey or self-survey is the most fruitful. In 
fact, it should be the chief aim — as it is the best result — - 
of special surveys by outsiders to stimulate and make easy 
the self-survey. 

Any survey that does not lead to more self-examination by 
presidents and teachers has been a partial failure. From 
such a survey the surveyor absorbs the benefits. 

Any survey which is not participated in by presidents and 
teachers is apt to result not only in little help but in actual 
harm. No survey which is made by a school of itself in a 
proper spirit can help being an inspiration and a guide. 

The auto-survey or self-study is in turn most helpful when 
it is continuous and cumulative rather than special and 
sporadic. 

Continuous self-study by insiders means "scientific man- 
agement," "efficiency," and the joy of working. 

It is what those who are responsible for normal schools 
know and do that will raise the standard of normal-school 
work by discovering wherein the schools fail to meet recog- 
nized needs and to eliminate waste in course of study, meth- 
ods of instruction, and organization. 

A lesser but cogent reason for the self-survey is this: 
rhe specific outside survey, like the rainbow, usually follows 
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and seldom precedes the storm ; it is improvident, therefore, 
for normal schools to put off self-analysis and self-checking 
tmtil after legislature, state board, foundation, or alumni 
have started a special survey. 

This handbook is an effort to put in compact form 
methods and objects of self-study which will make it easier 
for responsible officers to survey schools or classes for train- 
ing teachers. 

For Memoranda by Reader 



PATHFINDING BY WISCONSIN'S NORMAL 
SCHOOLS 

4. Wisconsin's Cooperative Survey Points the Way 

THE survey of Wisconsin's eight normal schools is used 
as the basis of this handbook because in origin, method, 
constructive results, and published report it is the most easily 
studied, and while a cooperative survey conducted by order 
of the legislature, can easily be utilized for a self-survey. 

In 16 ways the Wisconsin survey may profitably be 
emulated by self-surveyors: 

1. It started with the public via the legislature, which 
wanted to know where if at all the eight normal 
schools needed more or less financial support, and 
where if at all their program, equipment, and results 
could be improved. 

2. Its methods and results are " open plumbing " — i.e., 
every step is exposed to analysis. 

3. Its questions were specific. 

4. Its field studies were extensive. 

5. Normal-school officers cooperated in planning. 

6. University officers cooperated in planning. 

7. The state department of public instruction cooperated 
in planning. 

8. Normal-school officers cooperated in surveying. 

9. Normal-school teachers, presidents, and state depart- 
ment members of public instruction cooperated in sur- 
veying. 

10. Extensive student testimony was taken. 

11. Survey findings were submitted to those surveyed for 
confirmation or modification according to the evi- 
dence. 

12. It was a build-as-you-go survey — i.e., interim reports 
were made to regents, who used the results for im- 
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mediate building without waiting for the final formal 
survey report, 

13. The results were published. 

14. The published results were used as the basis for con- 
tinuing the constructive program already under way 
by regents, presidents, and faculties. 

15, It concerned eight different schools in eight different 
localities then having 124 teachers and 3600 students, 
and costing $1,056,000 annually. 

16, The attitude of inquiry — an effort to settle normal- 
school and training questions on the basis of survey 
facts — continued in Wisconsin after the survey was 
finished, not only among normal-school officers them- 
selves but among legislators, editors, and the general 
public 



5. IVhat the Wisconsin Survey Covered 

Because even without elaboration it will prompt so many 
suggestions by those planning to survey their own teacher- 
training methods and results, the table of contents of the 
Wisconsin normal-school survey report is reproduced here 
with but a few minor abridgments. 

Please note the " set up " of the tables, differences in type, 
indentation, etc., which symptomize aims and methods of 
auto-surveying to be dealt with specifically later. Please 
note also how many of the sections relate to field work in 
which students can profitably be used to their own great 
benefit 
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For Memoranda by Reader 



f STEPS IN MAKING A SELF-SURVEY 

6. How the Survey Started 

IN 1911 Wisconsin's legislature ordered a study of state 
business, for which it created an efficiency commission — 
largely ex-officio — called the state board of public afiFairs. 

In " budgeting " — i.e., planning and financing — its pro- 
gram the state board made no provision for studying the 
state's educational business, an oversight which the legis- 
lative reference librarian, Dr. Charles McCarthy, sought to 
amend by appealing for private assistance. He wrote to 
Wilham H. Allen, then director of a New York training 
school for public service, who in turn secured the services of 
three men seeking training via doing. 

The rural schools were the first to be studied. For di- 
rection the state board looked to Mr. Allen and Dr. Mc- 
Carthy. Dr. Horace L. Brittain and A. N, Farmer made the 
field studies ; S. G. Lindholm was in charge of the office ; sev- 
eral university professors advised ; several university gradu- 
ate students made field studies ; later Dr. E. A, Fitzpatrick 
was engaged by the state board of public affairs to prepare 
publicity material which would make survey facts easily un- 
derstandable to patrons of the rural school. 

No one in Wisconsin who read newspapers, and almost no 
one who listened to sermons, was unaware of the survey 
findings. Rural-school needs were discussed in the metro- 
politan dailies, country weeklies, and syndicated notes. 
" Rural-school Sunday " was observed by churches of all 
denominations. 

Later, findings were discussed by legislators and 24 laws 
were passed, either based upon these findings or strengthened 
by them. Proposals of long standing were carried more 
easily because concrete facts were available about 131 schools 
in 31 counties and about methods of county and state super- 
visiotL 
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When voting to continue its state efficiency work the le^s- ^| 

lature of 191 1 made it a condition that ^e eight normal ^| 

schools and the state university should be studied during the ^| 

next biennium. ^| 

The nonnal-school survey began with visits by three in- ^| 



spectors, all of them familiar with the rural-school back- 
ground — Messrs. Lindholm, Farmer, and Fitzpatrick. 
They began a study of organization, buildings, administra- 
tive methods, records, and classroom teaching. Steno- 
graphic notes were taken of a number of classes. 

Nonnal-school authorities were but partially interested. 
On the surface their attitude was for the most part cooper- 
ative. Actually there was resentment, with lack of coopera- 
tion and with incipient opposition and controversy. Had 
the study continued without more formal and complete en- 
listment of the normal schools themselves and of the state 
board of normal regents, there would unquestionably have 
resulted distressing controversies over the final report and 
unwillingness to use its results. 

Fortunately for surveys in general and for Wisconsin in 
particular complete cooperation was effected, as shown on 
page 17. 

7. Are Survey Controversies Helpful? 

Survey controversies sometimes lead to open roads, often 
only to blind alleys. 

One distinguished Wisconslnite has insisted that the 
normal-school survey did not create enough controversy to be 
productive. He asserts that the public did not discuss the 
survey findings enough and believes that if the normal 
schools had denied everything or had fought back more 
they would have benefited more. He especially regrets that 
the deficiencies were not tagged to show which instructor, 
which faculty, or which school was responsible. 

Two instances show the desirability in a survey of doing 
the utmost possible to avoid controversy ; they show also the 
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value of immediate and cumulative correction of misstate- 
ments wherever controversy arises. 

Two years after the survey was finished and the results 
adopted by the normal schools themselves, a privately circu- 
lated official list of conditions needing correction was pub- 
lished without authority as a newspaper " scoop." There 
was the implication that conditions had not been changed, 
What was the wiser policy — silence or substitution of in- 
formation for misinformation ? The latter policy was pur- 
sued and the misrepresentation promptly ceased. 

Again, the year after the survey the director was for par- 
tisan purposes severely criticized for having agreed, before 
the survey report was finished, to help the normal regents 
follow up the survey's joint recommendations which they 
had already adopted. Several libelous statements were 
printed. Was this a time to avoid controversy or to create 
it and end it by substituting truth for falsehood? Mr, 
Farmer submitted the facts — the cooperative nature of the 
study, the repeated notice of such cooperation, the participa- 
tion throughout by presidents and regents, the interim re- 
ports, the adoption of findings, the finishing of the report be- 
fore going to the normal board. Retractions were promptly 
printed and understanding replaced misunderstanding. 

Controversy is sometimes the only means of avoiding blind 
alleys and finding open roads. The Wisconsin normal 
schools, with their eyes open, chose to cooperate, agree, and 
build rather than to controvert. 

L 8. How Cooperation Was Secured 

F In July. 1913, Mr. Allen wrote to the Wisconsin state 
" board of public afl^airs suggesting three different ways of 
dealing with the normal school survey: 

I. Submit the preliminary findings and ask whether con- 
ditions disclosed were typical of all schools, 
Continue as begun until all schools were similarly 
studied. 
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3. Arrange for cooperative study in which the schools 
themselves should help at each stage. 

The cooperative method was urged for reasons here dis- 
cussed in supporting auto-surveys in general. 

The reasons were explained orally by Mr. Farmer. 
Finally a four-sided cooperation was agreed upon, to be 
worked out under the direction of Mr. Farmer. The four 
sides were (i) state board of public affairs ; (2) state board 
of normal regents; (3) state department of public instruc- 
tion ; (4) the normal-school presidents working through a 
committee of three, consisting of J. W. Crabtree, John A. H. 
Kdth, C. G. Pearse, presidents respectively of the state 
normal schools at River Falls, Oshkosh, and Milwaukee. 

This four-sided cooperation was continued to the end. 
Informal conferences, advance discussion of plans, interim 
verbal reports, review of tentative written reports, review of 
final report, and adoption of recommendations were parts 
of this cooperation. 

9. Ten Phases to be Surveyed: Outline 

Wisconsin's cooperative survey of eight normal schools 
began with an agreement by Director Farmer, state board of 
public affairs, board of normal regents, state department of 
public instruction, and a committee of normal presidents to 
study 10 phases of normal-school management : 



1 

I 
1 



Service to the state. 
Organization of instruction. 
Classroom instruction (369 visits, 92 days). 
Effect of instruction, written work, special tests. 
Practice teaching. 
Normal department. 
V 11. Technical departments. 
VIII. Administration, sanitary conditions, and use of 
buildings. 
IX. Supervision by regents. 



I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
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^H How each phase was to be studied was as definitely outlined 
^V in advance as were the findings in the final report. The 
headings plus subheadings, which are not clearly indicated 
above in the table of contents, are reproduced here as time- 
saving suggestions to auto-surveyors. 



Supervision by department of public instruc- 
tion. 



II. Organization of Instructioa 

Numbers of students preparing and not preparing to 

teach. 

Subjects taught in the various courses. 

a. Prescribed. 

b. Elective. 

Supervision of classroom instruction in the normal de- 
partment. 

a. By whom? 

b. In what departments? 

c. Methods of supervision — whether by classroom 
visits, consuhation between supervisors and 
teachers, other methods. 

d. Follow-up work and results of supervision. 
Tests of classroom instruction by supervisor, via 

a. Stenographic notes of recitation. 

b. Tests to measure results of recitation. 

c. Formal examinations of students in subjects 
taught. 

Method of determining what shall be taught. 

a. By board of regents. 

b. By president. 

c. By instructors. 

d. By faculty in conference, 

e. By combination of above. 
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III. Classroom Instruction 
I. Character of recitation — whether 

a. Lecture. 

b. Quiz. 

c. Reports on previously assigned topics. 

d. Topical recitation. 

e. Written recitations. 

f. Other. 

3. Character of questions by teachers — whether 

a. Thought provoking — appealing to judgment 

b. Calling for facts — appealing to memory. 
c Related and grouped around definite topic 

d. Suggesting the answer — leading, pumping. 

e. Calling for " yes " or " no." 

f. Irrelevant, unrelated. 

g. Indefinite, vague. 

3. Character of questions by students — whether 

a. Thought provoking — indicating awakening in- 
terest in relation to other facts. 

b. Calling for information related to lesson. 

c. Immaterial or irrelevant. 

d. Lacking. 

4. Character of student responses — whether 

a. Fluent topical recitations. 

b. Choppy — words, phrases, incomplete. 

c. Incoherent. 

d. Not meeting question — guessing. 

e. Failing to answer. 

5. Character of recitation material — whether 

a. Confined to text. 

b. Text supplemented by reference material. 

c. Within student's comprehension. 

d. Related to student's experience. 

e. Adapted to student's future needs as a teacher. 

f. Worth while — not dealing with non-essentials. 
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Teacher's part in recitation — whether it 

a. Requires indqjendent thinking by student 

b. Requires student to organize material. 

c. Utilizes students experience. 

d. Shows how to use material in solving present or 
future problems or in doing present or future 
work as teacher. 

e. Stimulates student's initiative. 

f. Develops student's resourcefulness. 

g. Requires cooperation of students. 

h. Is definite and well directed, or rambling, 
i. Clears up student's difficulties. 
j. Is formal, mechanical, routine. 

Students' part in recitation — whether they 

a. Have clear idea of purposes of lesson. 

b. Test their own solutions. 

c. Act and think on their own account. 

d. Cooperate with instructor and classmates. 

e. Persist in getting desired results. 

f. Differentiate between essentials and non-essen* 
tials. 

g. Organize their materiaL 
h. Are sclf-rehant. 

i Seem well grounded in previous work. 

j. Are really interested. 

fc. See relation and application of material to pres- 
ent or future teaching problem. 

Application of subject matter to life — whether 
teacher applies subject matter. 

a. To general problems within students' experi- 
ence. 

b. To classroom problems found ( i ) in past ex- 
perience as students or teachers; (2) in normal- 
school instruction; (3) in model-school in- 
struction; or (4) in probable future experience. 
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9- Lesson assignments — whether 
a. Definite and dear, 
h. Related to last lesson recited. 
c Students are prepared to attack it intelligently. 
d Formai — from textbook only, 
c. By topics or problems, 

f. Hastily made at dismissaL 

g. Omitted entirely. 
la Personality of instructors and relations with studestts. 

Visits were made to 369 classes, almost always in com- 
pany with a representative of the normal school or of the 
state department of instruction. Every instructor whose 
work was studied and described was visited during at least 
three class periods. In three schools stenographic reports 
of recitations were made and carefully analyzed. Out-of- 
class conferences were held with instructors, ranging from 
ten minutes to over an hour. Written work of students was 
examined and analyzed : in certain cases, special tests were 
given students to supplement information gained in cl a^s 
H observations. h 

H IV. Effect of Instmctioa on Students H 

Incidental tests of investigator; examination of student 
notebooks ; analysis of answers to final school examinations; 
analysis of special tests prepared by the survey and sub- 
mitted to the graduating classes at the end of the spring 
semester. In all the tests given by the investigators ques- 
tions and problems were framed to test not only the stu- 
dent's knowledge but also his ability to apply knowledge 
gained in school to the solution of practical school problems. 

V. Practice Teaching 
I. Organization 

a. Use of city schools for practice teaching. 

b. Practice school connected with the norm^. 
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c Supervision by (i) principal; (2) assistant su- 
pervisors and principals; (3) critic teachers; 
(4) teachers of special subjects. 

Practice teaching by students 

a. Number of weeks assigned each student for 
practice teaching. 

b. Grades to which each student is assigned. 

c. Method of supervising student-teacher. 

Cooperation between training school and normal de- 
partment 

a. In coordinating theories about teaching as 
taught in the normal department and as prac- 
ticed in the grades of the practice school — 
whether relating to subject matter, methods of 
instruction, classroom instruction, or classroom 
administration. 

b. In formulating courses of study for the grades. 

c. In using the training school as laboratory to 
illustrate lectures on theory and practice. 

Fact base Conferences with presidents, supervisors, prac- 

of report tice teachers ; records of teaching assignments ; 

reports of supervisors; analysis of courses of 

study used in the grades ; questionnaires submitted to 

[ teachers, stenographic reports of classroom work. 



VI. Normal Department 
Analysis of courses of study to determine 

a. Proportion of courses offering academic instruc- 
tion that parallels work done in grades, high 
schools, colleges, and universities. 

b. Proportion of courses offering professional 
training. 

c. Proportion of each subject offering profes- 
sionial training. 
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VII. Special Departments 

1. Purposes of courses offered 

a. Training in technical subjects for people who 
will not teach. 

b. Ability to use manual training or domestic sci- 
ence as pedagogical material in the grades. 

c. Training teachers in technical subjects for 
schools that demand standards of efficiency set 
by business or industry. 

2. Forces that insure the standard of efficiency which 
witi meet the requirements of the occupation for 
which this training prepares 

a. Work of supervisors. 

b. Correlation with business and industrial cor- 
porations, 

VIII. Administration of the Normal School 

1. Students' records 

a. Attendance. 

b. Discharge. 

c. Scholarships. 

d. Health. 

2. Teachers' records 

a. Academic and professional experience, 

b. Classes and subjects taught. 

c. Hours given to teaching. 

d. Hours given to non-teaching assigned activities. 

e. Hours given to other school activities. 

3. Records showing iitness of students for teaching 

a. Number dropped during course because of ap- 
parent physical or mental unfitness, 

b. Number granted diplomas not entitling holder to 
teach. 
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^H 4. Tabulation of the ages of students 

^H 5. Tabulation of the length of the student's teaching ex- 

^^ Analvs 



c. Records of aptitudes and abilities of individual 
students. 



perience prior to entrance in normal school 



IX. Supervision by Board of Regents 
Analysis of regents* meetings; reports of board of visit- 
ors; conferences with regents and faculty; answers to ques- 
tionnaires. 

X. Supervision by Department of Public Instruction 
Analysis of regents' meetings; reports of board of visit- 
ors; questionnaire to state superintendent; conferences with 
stale superintendent and state inspectors. 

10, Questions Fitted to Different Audiences 
Separate lists of questions were sent to 

a. Presidents. 

b. Principals of training schools. 

c. Teachers of normal departments, 

d. Critic teachers of normal departments, 

e. Normal-school graduates. 

f. All teachers in Wisconsin except in one-room 
rural schools. 

g. Entering students with examinations in gram- 
mar, arithmetic. United States history, and 
geography. 

h. General information tests to all normal-school 
students in residence. 

The reason for questions fitted to each audience is obvi- 
ous. Even if the bulk of the questions permitted printing 
them in one questionnaire, there is an advantage in the 
direct, 6tted appeal Diffusion of interest is prevented. 
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" Consciousness of kind " operates to facilitate or to ob- 
struct response to questions for the same reason — and in 
similar ways — that it prompts and vitalizes section meet- 
ings at teachers' conventions or special journals for differ- 
ent subjects. 

II. Anonymity of Answers Guaranteed 

To emphasize the impersonal character of the survey this 
assurance was given : 

Every one answering this qtiestioimaire will be pro- 
tected in the following manner: upon receipt of this 
questionnaire with replies thereto the page containing 
the name of the person writing answers, name of school 
and department, will be detached and the questionnaire 
numbered. By this method it will be impossible for 
any one but the director of the study to identify any 
set of answers. This is done in order that every indi- 
vidual may answer with the utmost freedom. 

12. The Public's Agents Sponsor Questions 

Questions were signed, not by the survey director alone 
or by the surveyor plus normal presidents, but also by the 
official representatives of the public which inaugurated the 
survey. 

FiiANCTS E, McGovERN, Governor, Theodore Keokshage, 

Chairman Slate Board o£ President Board of Regents 

PublJcAffairs ofNormalSchools 

C. P. Casy, State Superintendent Public Instruction 

1 Committee of 



J. W. OiABTREE, President River Falls Normal School I presidents zp- 

pomted by the 
John A. H. Keith, President Oshkosh Normal School S executive com- 



j mittee of the 

C. G. Pearse, President Milwaukee Normal School board of re- 

J gents. 

Robert A. Campbell, Wiluam Kittle, 

Secretary State Board Secretary Board of Regents 

of Public Affairs of Normal Schools 

A. N. Fabmer, Director of Study 
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Obviously the signature of no one individual inside or 
outside a normal school could have been as effective as were 
the above signatures when appended to the request for co- 
operation, which was worded as follows : 

It is earnestly desired that every one connected, di- 
rectly or indirectly, with the normal schools of this 
state may join heartily in this study. 

The executive committee of the board of regents of 
normal schools has requested that the study be made ; 
the presidents are anxious that the schools increase their 
usefulness to the state; the state superintendent has ex- 
pressed his desire to cooperate. 

This is an appeal to you as a faculty member of a 
normal school to give this study the benefit of your 
observation, study and experience. No one is more 
likely to know the actual conditions — not only those 
that help but those that hinder — than the teacher who 
is dealing first hand with the training of normal-scbool 
students. 

You may not see the value or importance of some of 
the questions asked. All, however, are essential. 

Each point has been separately passed on by the spe- 
cial committee appointed to cooperate in this study. 

Kindly answer every question and be generous in 
furnishing the facts called for as well as any other in- 
formation you may consider important and helpful. 

All parties to the survey should join in signing requests 
for information. Wherever possible supervisors and fac- 
ulty should be enlisted at the outset. 

13. Deciding What to Ask 

Disagreement about what to ask ought of course to pre- 
cede, not follow, a survey. 

Unfortunately most surveyors have received criticism too 
late to influence their questions. 
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The time will come when scientific opinion will be ap- 
pealed to while questions are in the making instead of after 
reports are issued and it is too late to lock the barn door. 

The referendum of the plan for this handbook elicited 
from many teachers and trainers helpful suggestions and 
criticisms. The outline of the handbook on Self-Surveys 
by Colleges and Universities was sent to over 200 colleges 
and was similarly fruitful. The questions for the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin survey were sent to a number of educa- 
tional leaders outside of Wisconsin, after being approved by 
department heads, officers, regents, alumni, Wisconsin col- 
lege presidents, editors, etc. 

Had the United States Bureau of Education submitted 
its plan for studying Iowa's three higher educational insti- 
tutions for outside criticism, some one would certainly have 
suggested that teacher trainers be included among the sur- 
veyors of teachers' colleges ; that the average occupancy of 
classrooms cannot be discovered by adding the maximum 
and minimum occupancy and dividing by two, etc. 

For five reasons it helped the Wisconsin survey to have 
the cooperation of normal-school authorities in framing 
questions : 

1. The build-as-you-survey principle was invoked. Of- 
ficers would hardly avoid using in their own work 
questions which they helped frame. 

2. Criticism of the questions after the survey by those 
surveyed was made practically impossible; having 
joined in framing questions, they could not convinc- 
ingly maintain that survey results were vitiated by 
inadequate questions. 

3. The benefit of insiders' intimate knowledge of the 
conditions to be surveyed was secured at the most 
critical stage, and many mistakes were avoided. 

4. Teachers were naturally reassured when they knew 
that their own officers had joined in asking questions, 

5. Surveyors were introduced to schools as agents of 
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and sympathizers with the system they were to survey 
rather than as outside experts or exponents of some 
abstract theoretical standard. 



r Although the now famous Oberlin questions were never 
answered, the unanimous testimony is that in merely work- 
ing over facts to be elicited, the faculty gained notably from 
the first step in an auto-survey. 

Those to be surveyed should, wherever possible, be invited 
to join in deciding what ground is to be covered and what 
specific questions are to be asked. 

It is unfair to a school to let it even appear that a survey 
of it is being made by Professor A or Expert B or by the 
president, without including the faculty as surveyors. 
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14. Confidential Statements Specially Guarded 

Oral statements in confidence were accepted, and written 
statements marked confidential were sometimes destroyed or 
again copied so as to eliminate the handwriting, then keyed 
to source, and filed separately. 

There is a prejudice among officials generally against con- 
fidential or anonymous statements. 

This prejudice is less reasonable than the instinct of self- 
preservation or of altruism which prompts a statement in 
confidence. 

No survey is complete which does not invite and protect 
confidence. It is not fair to request or to permit confidential 
statements unless sponsors provide against disclosure. 

15. Making TabulaiioH Easy 

Much survey work is practically wasted because the infor- 
mation is not so gathered that it can be easily analyzed and 
used. Tabulation difficulties must be anticipated. From 
several mistakes made by the normal-school survey the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin survey profited, thanks to Director 
Fanner's help in connection with the latter. 
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Name, position, date, time required to answer, should be 
called for on the outside sheet. Unless writers state time 
spent on answering, many will forget and later report hours 
for minutes. 

Loose-leaf questionnaire. The nonnal-school survey 
questionnaires were first sewed, and then later had to be cut 
in order that answers to the same question by different per- 
sons could be kept together. Only exceptionally would 
there be use for all of any one person's answers. 

Loose leaves (punched and kept together in transit by 
staples) make it easier for the answerer to use a typewriter, 
and to make a copy as many wish to do. 

Clear directions should be given in writing, and if pos- 
sible supplemented orally; e.g., answer every point of each 
question. If you leave any question unanswered, it will be 
necessary for us to resubmit it. If you cannot give the in- 
formation called for, write " I don't know." 

Space left for answers. The number and completeness of 
■ answers depend upon the ease of answering. By leaving 
space for answers it was made unnecessary to copy the ques- 
tion in order to answer it. Profiting from the normal-school 
study, the university survey left sometimes an inch, again 
three inches, again a whole page and up to six blank pages. 
These blank spaces paid big dividends. 

Questions specific and factored. Specific questions (In 
what positions and for how long in each have you taught?) 
bring specific answers, where general questions (Have you 
taught before?)bring general, if any, answers. Factored 
questions bring factored and usable answers {Does teacher's 
questioning call for yes or no?) Unfactored questions 
place answerers at a disadvantage (How is the teaching?). 
They are not sure what the questioner has in mind. Where 
an unfactored general question may have eleven dements 
or factors (above, p. 21), the answerer is apt to compro- 
mise by answering but one of the eleven questions. Finally, 
when it is too late it is found that unfactored answers to 
unfactored questions are not comparable and that 10 or 100 
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Helpful Precautions 
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answerers have talked about different things when answering 
the same question. 

Significant distinctions in questioning. Out-of-state was 
separated from in-state, i to 5, 6 to 10, etc., were used 
where tabulators often make difficulties for themselves by 
writing i to 5, 5 to 10, etc. " No answer " or " unusable 
answer " must be provided for with respect to every ques- 
tion and every paper. 

When counting length of training, for obvious reasons 
fractional years were given — 1/6, 1/3, 1/2, 2/3. Pin or 
spot maps were used to locate districts. Answers to exami- 
nation questions were marked right, wrong, vague, no an- 
swer. Teaching experience was stated by individual years 
— I. 2, 3, 5, 7 — and later grouped, instead of recording in 
one column ail years of 5 or less or years between 6 and 10. 
Academic training was shown in 14 divisions to insure usable 
units of inquiry. 

Positions of graduates and non-graduates were classified 
and separated. Excellences of teaching method were first 
analyzed on page 19, and then marked by degrees: not 
at aU, slight, medium, notable, not noted. 

Serial numbers for answers. As soon as answers came in 
each person was given a serial number ; each of his sheets 
was given that same number. If at any time it became 
necessary to assemble all answers by one person, this could 
be easily done. Serial numbers might be stamped on orig- 
inal questionnaires before sending out, in order to advertise 
the use to be made of them. 

Classification of answerers. Obviously the use made of 
an answer, its helpfulness, and its significance depend largely 
upon the position and responsibility of the answerer. In- 
structors' replies were kept separate from supervisors' re- 
plies and these from presidents' replies. A full professor's 
answer was kept separate from a new instructor's answers. 
At times replies were reclassified to separate training-school 
replies from the normal-department replies. 

Answers of a feather together. Answers to each question 
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were kept together tn packages and studied together — a 
great economizer of time and energy. 

Preservation of material. The answers with all working 
papers were filed with the state board of public affairs - 
valuable laboratory for research. 

Tabulation sheets. For want of enough attention to the 
headings for tabulation sheets, much work had to be done a 
second time. 

Generally speaking, in statistical studies too little analysis 
is made before the tabulation headings are drawn. Experi- 
ence taught the importance of the following: 

Dates when begun and finished. 

Initials of persons recording and supervising. 

Clear headings for sheets, for items recorded, and for 

columns. 

Space for checking ( V ) and for inserting new items 

as study progresses. 

5. Provision for totals up and down and across sheet. 

6. Different-colored inks to help separate detail from 
summary. 

Space to note persons not answering or other special 
facts like answers not comparable. 

8. Space for percentages. 

9. Checking currently instead of waiting until work is 
finished. 

10. Recording key to tabulation on the tabulation sheet as 
aid to tabulator, checker, and reviewer. 



16. Averages Tabooed 

General impressions, general questions, and general sug- 
gestions were, with averages, avoided, as will be noticed in 
the following pages. For children's tests the number of 
times each question was answered wrong or not answered 
was stated rather than the average grades. What particular 
things were said in recitation were noted rather than its 
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_ ; result Individual salaries too low rather than 
average salaries were discussed. Seldom can adnunistrauve 
use of averages be made by teacher trainers. 
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Thirty Weeks of Field Stitdy 
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Had the Wisconsin survey never visited a school it would 
have gained invaluable information from written answers to 
different questions by 8 presidents, 264 faculty members, and 
3900 normal-school students. These questionnaire results 
were of course field-study results so far as self-surveyors 
described field conditions. 

To these field results contributed by insiders the surveyor 
added 30 weeks — from 2 to 6 weeks at each school — in 
classes, at meals, in homes and business oflices, on walks — 
sometimes as host, frequently as guest or again as inspector 
— always as listener and surveyor. 

Iowa's state college for teachers was surveyed by the 
United States Bureau of Education in two days spent mostly 
at a hotel. Future surveyors will undoubtedly be required 
to base their reports primarily and specifically — and leis- 
urely when self -surveyors — upon field observations made of 
living organism at work. 



18. J69 Classroom Visits 



Recitations numbering 369 were visited by the Wisconsin 
survey, including 70 recitations on professional subjects, 
such as psychology, pedagogy, school management, history 
of education. Usually the local president and the president 
of another normal school accompanied the survey director. 

Visiting of public-school classes by miiversity or state de- 
partment inspectors is accepted as a matter of course as not 
only warranted but necessary. 

In some quarters — fortunately waning in strength — the 
Tisiting of normal-school or college classes is held to be im- 
essary, unprofitable, unwarranted, vicious. 
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Wisconsin's normal-school officers not only welcomed 
classroom visiting but participated in it. 

Description, not valuation, was the aim and result From 
the findings cited here in later sections, the value of spe- 
cific descriptions of recitations observed may be judged by 
tht reader. 

For Memoranda by Reader 



IV 

MAKING SELF-SURVEYS BUILD AS THEY GO 

19. Fkst fruits of the Wisconsin Stagey 

ONCE having begun self-analysis on a large scale, the 
regents, presidents, business agents, and faculties began 
also to vie with one another in answering questions, in mak- 
ing experiments, and in effecting improvements. 

Interim reports were made to regents, who did not post- 
pone remedial action until the survey report was published. 
At regents' meetings, regents and presidents talked over con- 
ditions and suggestions with the survey director. More 
formal advance steps were in fact taken before the final re- 
port than afterwards. 

Among first fruits of this cooperative survey ten are men- 
tioned: 

1. The entire policjr of training teachers was changed 
Schools were " authorized and directed " to separate 
into groups students who are preparing to teach in 
different grades of public-school woric Primary, 
grammar, and high-school departments were created 
to enable each normal school to give the specialized 
training necessary to prepare students to do most ef- 
fective work in the particular field in which they ex- 
pect to teach. This action was taken immediately 
following a report by the secretary of the board urg- 
ing such action. The presidents joined in the recom- 
mendation, and the regents were unanimous in their 
action. 

2. At the February, 1914, meeting of the normal regents, 
the so-called " Latin," " German," and " English " 
courses which had persisted for 21 years, were abol- 
ished. 

3. The two-year college course was abolished in three of 
the normal schools. 
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4. The organization of classes which enrolled fewer than 
ten students was prohibited except by special arrange- 
ment with the committee on course of study. This 
action was taken when it was learned that out of 827 
classes taught during the second semester, 1913-14, 
156 enrolled fewer than 10 students. Of these 6 
classes enrolled two students; 9, three students; 20, 
four students ; 20, five students ; 27, six students ; 23, 
seven students; 25, eight students; 24, nine stu- 
dents, 

g. The entrance requirements of the rural-scbool course 
were raised. Beginning September, 1915, one year 
of high-school work or its equivalent was required for 
entrance. In September, 1916, two years of high- 
school work was required. It was the expressed wish 
of the board that entrance requirements to this course 
should be gradually increased so as ultimately to put it 
on the same basis as other high-school graduate 
courses, 

6. Actual teaching experience in some public-school sys- 
tem was set up as part of normal-school training at 
the June, 1914, meeting of regents. The plans then 
in operation in two schools in Wisconsin, as well as 
those of schools outside the state, were discussed. 
Two other schools submitted plans which provided 
for practice teaching in the public schools and which 
were approved by the board, 

7. The board authorized the presidents of normal schools 
to permit faculty members to co6perate with the de- 
partment of public instruction in visiting and inspect- 
ing public schools. 

8. The board also directed each principal of a training 
school to spend five days daring the school year 
1914-15 in studying the work of the public schools, 
the schools to be visited to be named by the president 

9. Impersonal facts supplanted geographical influence 
in determining the need for a new normal schooL A 
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thoroui^ survey was made of demand for teachers- 
training facilities, railroad facilities, etc. 
la Self-surveying became the rule as the basis of local 
management, of distribution of duties among nine 
normal schools, of budget estimates and budget ap- 
propriations, etc. The spirit of inquiry bred a spirit 
of cooperation within faculties, among presidents, 
and between the normal schools and the public. 

For Memoranda by Reader 
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For Memonnda by Reader 



ADMINISTRATION PROBLEMS 



^H 20. Concrete Description of Admintstrative Facts 

^^ IIT'HAT actually goes on, day by day, is the final test of 
W normal-school program and organization. 

The self-surveyor, if he is wise, will give his first thought 
to what is going on in his own school or class, and will not 
worry about outside theories and standards, until he has 
collected photographs of his own school or class at work. 
After he has listed conditions obviously needing attention, 
there may come a time when outside experience will help 
answer his questions. Wherever possible, question should 
precede answer. 

Only in books or addresses do conditions which hamper 
administrators come all carefully " organized " and tied up 
in pink ribbons. Only in books and addresses arc they cor- 
rected with a sweep of the hand and an eloquent injunction. 
On the contrary, each condition needing attention must be 
given individual attention. 

The high and low spots here listed as having been found 
in one or more of Wisconsin's normal schools are helpful 
only if each one is read by itself with the question: Where 
if at all, how generally and how often is this duplicated in 
my school or class? These earmarks are frequently fol- 
lowed with blanks for self checking ( V ) after Y. . . (yes) 
N. . . (no) ?. . . (not yet known — to be inquired into). 
For every check after Yes it will help if there is filled out 
separately a blank specifying Where. Every check after / 
means study is needed. 

21. Testimony from and about Presidents 

Periodic inventories of normal-school problems, plans, 
difficulties, and attitudes are as useful as periodic inventories 
of supplies and cash. 
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Until a survey or some other special challenge comes, ad- 
ministrators are prone to carry plans and analyses as drift- 
wood — flotsam and jetsam — to dog the mind, rather than 
as timber for building. 

The following testimony from presidents illustrates what 
is meant by build-as-you-go cooperation in surveying. It 
will help self-surveyors to ask ; Are these conditions, stand- 
ards, ideals duplicated in my school? 

10 important problems confronting the normal schools 

1. To train teachers so they can do well the work of a 
teacher when they go out to teach. Yes. . . No. . . 
?.. . 

2. To fix ideals and standards and impress students that 
those who stay in teaching should continue their 
studies in the subject matter and practice of their pro- 
fession. Y . . . N . . . f... 

3. To get into closer touch with the public schools so as 
to adapt work to their needs. Y.. , N. .. f... 

4. To connect the work of the school with the work of 
the home and the community. Y... N... ?... 

5. To make training work more nearly like the actual 
conditions which the teacher will meet. Y. , , N. . . 

6. To affiliate with public schools so that teachers in 
training may do part of their work under practical 
conditions. / . . . JV . , . f . . . 

7. To develop courses for teaching special subjects — 
agriculture, commerce — for principalships, and for 
supervisory positions. Y. . . N . . . ? . . . 

8. To train rural-school teachers. Y... N... ?... 

9. To organize more effectively the courses of study, in- 
cluding facilities for practice teaching. Y . . . N .. . 
?. . . 

10. To secure appropriations sufficiently large to com- 
pete with the world in securing instructors and in 
equipping buildings. Y . .. N . . . ?... 



Administration Problems 
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13 important duties and functions of presidents 

1. To choose strong teachers, considering character, 
scholarship, training, experience, skill, health, cooper- 
ative spirit, loyalty. Yes. . . No. . . f... 

2. To outline policies and make suggestions as to how 
each policy may be effectively carried out. ¥... 
N... ?... 

3. To represent and establish ideals of character, scholar- 
ship, and skillful teaching and to impress these ideals 
on faculty and students. V... N... f... 

4. To have general supervision over methods of instruc- 
tion as well as subject matter taught in the various 
classes. Y... N... f... 

5. To keep the different departments working harmon- 
iously and cooperatively toward a common end. 

y... N... r... 

6. To shape conditions so that every one may be as com- 
fortable and happy as possible, working up to his 
best. Y... N... ?... 

7. To inspire members of the faculties with the desire to 
contribute just as much as possible toward the welfare 
of every student in their classes. Y... N... 
T.. . 

8. To aid teachers see their work in its relation to the 
larger purpose of the work of the normal schools. 
Y... N... ?... 

9. To know their students thoroughly and intimately so 
far as possible, in order to get from them their best 
work and to know best how to place them after gradu- 
ation. Y... AT... r... 

10. To keep in touch with the schools from which students 

come and to which graduates go as teachers. Y... 

N... r... 

11. To know, interpret, and mold public opinion in regard 
to education. Y... N... f... 

12. To be a factor in educational literature. Y... 

N... f... 
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Pitting teachers to the schools that need them 

From their written testimony to the survey it was evident 
that the presidents generally had no definite or organized 
plan for studying and determining the needs of the state for 
trained teachers. All had visited the public schools for 
periods varying from two days to three weeks. In addi- 
tion they reported special investigations into the following 
subjects : 

1. Extent to which superintendents and principals were 
desirous of getting grade teachers in music, drawing, 
manual arts, sewing, cooking. 

2. Problems of the training-department of the normal 
school. 

3. Qualifications which superintendents and principals 
look for when selecting teachers. 

4. Domestic-science needs and possibilities. 

5. Special training needed for assistants in country train- 
ing schools and for teachers who are to do the pro- 
fessional work in high schools in which teachers for 
rural schools are trained. 

6. Normal schools' daily schedule of daily programs; 
number and length of terms and vacations, and 
courses of study. 

Self-surveys by presidents 

Demand of school principals for teachers who can 
teach special subjects in their grades. 
Special training in domestic science needed for assist- 
ants in county training schools and for teachers who 
are to do professional work in high schools. 
QuaHfications which principals and superintendents 
look for in their teachers. 

Commercial work in the various schools of the United 
States. 
5. In 1916 a cooperative survey of six counties by River 
Falls Normal School, six county superintendents, and 
school service bureau of state department. 
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Preiidential initiative cocootaged 

1. Freedom that makes for initiative and originality is 
gi\'en each president in the management of his sthooL 
Yes. . . No. . . r... 

2. The board of regents detennines policies, but the 
president worits these out in his ovm way. K, . . 
N... ?... 

3. Courses of study, methods, textbooks, and outside 
activities are entirely subject to his control, and, in 
cooperation with the business agent, he selects sup- 
plies, materials, and equipments. Y... N. . . 

r... 

Faculty meetings made occasions for profitable discusaioni 

Grading of students. 

Character of teaching done by graduates. 

Observations of president in other schools. 

4. Courses of study for the training scliool. 
Relation of university and normal school. 
Improvement of student manners and ideals. 
Living conditions of students. 
Self-examination of teachers. 
Sex hygiene in schools. 
Normal extension work. 

Cod[>eration expected between normal and training depart- 
ments 

After admitting that cooperation had not yet reached the 
point " which all good normal presidents dream of " and was 
sadly lacking in several instances, the presidents mentioned 
the following results already achieved from cooperation : 

1. Reciprocal stimulation. Yes. . . No. . . f . . . 

2. More careful study of problems by both groups. 
Y... N... r... 

3. General " loosening up " atld a freshening of the con- 
ception of training, y... N... f... 
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Uniformity in the two departments as to terminology, 
definitions, etc. V... N. . . ?. . . 
Normal-school teachers kept awake and in touch with 
actual schoolroom grade work. Y . . . N . . . ? 
Centers work of the normal school in the training 
school, y... W... f. .. 

More practical handling of the professional courses, 
y... N... ?... 

Less duplication of work. Y... N... ?... 
More definiteness and more practical work in both de- 
partments, y. . . N . .. f . .. 
10. Better understanding of the work of each by the other, 
resulting in greater respect and more appreciation, 
y... N... ?... 

Conditions which make president's work diSicult 

1. A constant effort to adapt the course of instruction to 
the special needs of the schools of the state has led to 
continuous readjustment in the courses of study. 
Yes... No... r... 

2. We lack sufficient freedom; we ought to send our 
teachers out much more, Y . . . N. . . f... 

3. Too much time is required for office routine — not 
enough is left for the higher problems of the school. 

y... N... r... 

4. Office and outside work leave no time to visit pro- 
spective teachers when they are at work or to help 
them sufficiently after they are engaged. Y. . . 

N... r... 

5. The regents have used me so much at Madison that I 
have not taken time when at home (o visit classes. 

6. Instructor complains that matters of discipline are re- 
ported to the president; teacher is usually summoned 
to the president's office with the student ; case is argued 
by student and teacher; matter usually laid on the 
table or left unsettled so far as the teacher is con- 
cerned, y... N.. . ?.. . 
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7. Faculty members in some cases openly organize into 
factions to carry a point or embrace another indi- 
vidual or group. Y. . . N. . . ? . . . 

8. Unfortunate personal relations exist between some of 
the presidents and a very considerable proportion of 
their faculties. Y .. . N... ?.. . 

9. The final choice of a new president rests with the local 
regent This method of selection leads to lack of con- 
fidence in the president and in the regent, both by 
faculty and populace, because of suspected political 
or personal motives. If the president keeps on good 
terms with the resident regent he is safe, no matter 
how incompetent. If the resident regent becomes an- 
tagonistic he can thwart the president, no matter how 
efficient. Y... N... ?... 

10. Inadequate salaries are paid to our teachers, especially 
to critic teachers in training schools. Y ... N.. . 

r... 

Among kinds of help which instructors reported receiving 
from presidents were the following : 

President helps 

Visits new teachers frequently. Yes... No..,. 
T. .. 

Often teaches subjects. Y. . . N. .. ?.. . 
As a result of observation, suggested and helped in- 
stall methods of keeping account of chemicals used, 
laboratory materials on hand, etc, Y .. . N. . . 

r... 

Makes constructive criticism, suggests definite ways 
in which faculty member can build up and improve 
himself at points where he fails. Y ... N. .■ 

r... 

Everlastingly backs up his teaching force. Y. . . 

N... r... 

Cooperated in beginning a library specifically directed 
toward grade problems. Y .. , N f... 
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7. Receives weekly reports of students failing in thdr 
work, then holds conference with these students, usu- 
ally suggests to student a conference with instructor 
also. y... N... ?... 

8. Held consultations as to the best disposition to be 
made of a weak student Y. . . N. . . f... 

9. Helps athletic coach understand temperament of 
candidates for athletic work. Y... N... ?... 

10. Suggested visiting classes of other faculty members 
to observe their teaching methods. Y... N... 
f. . . 

1 1. Advised division of classes so that more mature are 
separated from less mature students. Y .. . N. . . 
? . .. 

12. Improvement of students was reported by an instruc- 
tor as the result of conferences with president 
Y... N... ?... 



22. Administration Changes Suggested by Instructors 

Elect a vice-president or dean to help with administra- 
tive details. 

Have expert inspectors employed by the regents sug- 
gest ways and means of improvement. 

3. Have more department heads. 

4. Combine work under fewer departments. 

5. Give departments more responsibility. 

6. Give those who teach prospective teachers direct re- 
sponsibility in the training school. 
Emphasize " standardization " of work less. 
Have more frequent conferences of faculty members. 

23. Faculty Meetings are Symptoms 

The last thing that many surveyors would ask questions 
about is the faculty meeting. Yet the atmosphere, methods, 
and results of faculty meetings in college or normal school 
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furnish a far more reliable index to educational needs than 
does even the course of study. 

To prevent faculty meetings from becoming perfunctory 
is difficult. Officers who meet one another in corridors, as- 
sembly, or club several times each week do not take seriously 
for its own sake a special official gathering, weekly, fort- 
nightly, or monthly. 

Something vital to each faculty member must happen at 
faculty meetings or else they seem a bore ; boredom acts like 
morphine, the victim requires increasing doses to be happy or 
tolerant. 

The first faculty meeting of the year is the most impor- 
tant hour for officers and faculty. Unless a running start 
in team work for a cooperative program is obtained on that 
day, it will usually never come during the year. To in- 
sure something of special value the following aids are sug- 
gested in addition to those by faculty members mentioned 
later: 

1. At the first meeting of the year a plan for the year will 
be outlined after the results of the last year have been 
summarized. This of course cannot be done unless 
last year's results have been studied during the simi- 
mer, which in turn can best be done if the classification 
of each year's experience begins its first week. 

2. A calendar for the first meeting will be distributed in 
advance with outline of reports to be made at the 
meeting and of all unfinished business carried for- 
ward from last year, summary of last year's work 
by standing committees, and names of next year's 
standing committees subject to presidential appoint- 
ment. 

3. Questions known to be in the minds of faculty will be 
opened up. 

\. Parliamentary rules will be rigidly enforced to pre- 
vent waste of time and ennui, including what ought to 
be a rule, that nothing will come before the whole 
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faculty which does not require the whole faculty's at- 
tention. 

5. Minutes will be promptly sent out to those who do not 
attend as well as to those who do. 

For subsequent faculty meetings the following method of 
procedure has been found helpful : 

1. Calendars are sent out in advance with digest of re- 
ports to be made, of unfinished business, of proposals 
ready for submission ; when no one has a monopoly of 
knowledge, there is not likely to be monopoly of dis- 
cussion, 

2. Matters not on the calendar will not be considered 
unless by vote of an overwhelming majority, perhaps 
a unanimous vote, 

3. No business may come before the whole faculty which 
can be properly attended to by executive officers or 
faculty committees. 

4. The time of the committee of the whole is reserved for 
educational questions and questions of policy. 

5. Instead of " inbreeding " when naming committees — 
i.e., instead of putting the same few on all committees 
— opportunities and responsibilities for service are 
widely distributed, with fewest possible " repeaters " 
and with no " rounders " ; special effort is made to 
enlist the services of younger faculty members on 
committees. 

6. Committees of one frequently take the place of com- 
mittees of five or seven. 

7. Reports of committees state the fact base of study 
and of recommendation. 

8. A faculty suggestion box is conducted to elicit sug- 
gestions and complaints (including anonymous ones) 
from individuals, that such suggestions may be taken 
up by the proper conimitlees or eventually by the en- 
tire faculty when their importance justifies it. 

9. Provision ia made for current analysis of the school's 
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experience, for comparison with other schools, and 
for digest of publications whereby all faculty mem- 
bers can benefit from the reading of each. 
10, A division of reference and research is maintained to 
utilize suggestions or to make investigations that re- 
quire more time than it is feasible for faculty mem- 
bers to give. 

Of faculty meetings Wisconsin faculty members wroM 
f feelingly. Typical answers follow, with five criticisms, three 
I approvals and five suggestions : 

1. They seem to me to be an entirely unnecessary evil. 

2. We kill a lot of time on nothings. There are too 
many preconceived fixed ideas on the part of the 
powers that be or else taboo topics. When we in- 
cline to get down to business, discussion is stopped. 
We have little free, frank discussion of matters vital 
to real investigation or progjress, 

3. Faculty meetings are a historic convention and seem 
to be held because they have been. I have seen the 
president detained for an hour or more when he 
wished to close, and the faculty held by inconse- 
quential questions which were of no interest to the 
whole faculty. 

4. So far as administrative affairs are concerned the time 
is frequently wasted. 

5. We faculty members don't do much of the talking in 
faculty meetings ; it is our business to listen. 

6. I have heard some splendid, inspiring addresses from 
men not in school work who were visiting lu from 
time to time. 

7. The meetings have given me an insight into the policy 
of the school in general, and individual faculty mem- 
bers in particular. 

8. They keep fresh ihe professional outlook and famil- 
iarize us with the n*wc>i iheories and methods. We 

B kq» in touch with each other's drpartments. 
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are kept informed in regard to the general business of 
the school. 
J. Stimulating sometimes, other times give me ennui. 
They have never been as businesslike as I'd like to see. 

10. A definite line of study should be taken up and pushed 
to a definite end. 

11. I should prefer to have fewer meetings and more care- 
ful preparation for each meeting. 

12. 90 per cent, of the business in faculty meetings could 
be settled by the president in private conference with 
the person who proposes it, and all business with few 
exceptions could be done by a small council of seven 
or eight members much more quickly and better than 
by the whole faculty. 

13. The routine work of a faculty meeting should be done 
quickly or else given into the hands of a committee 
with real power to act. There should be free, honest, 
frank discussion of problems vital to student welfare, 
to our courses of study, to scholarship, etc. 

Illustration of faculty team work is furnished by Connecti- 
cut's 40 state supervisors of elementary schools. During 
their 1916 summer school for " first time " teachers, 23 dif- 
ferent committees reported on subjects referred to them : 

Agriculture. 

Defectives and deficients. 

Educational guidance. 

Efficiency, attendances, promotions. 

English and language teaching. 

Expenses and use of time. 
Forms and records. 
High schools. 
Inter-town competition. 
Military training. 

Model schools. 

Music, drawing, and penmanship. 
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Nonnal schools. 
Plans for progress. 
Reports and conferences. 

Results of the test in English and reading. 

School buildings. 

Summer schools. 

Surveys, tests, and examinations. 

Teachers' and supervisors' meetings. 

Teachers' meetings 1916-17. 

Textbooks. 

Training and ranking of teachers. 

The reports were printed, with one or two t>'pcwrittei 
exceptions, circulated in advance, and finally taken up it 
general discussion. 



24. Budget and Expense Headings 

When estimating the expenditures for the next biennium 
and for each year within the biennium, the Wisconsin 
normal-school presidents work according to schedules fur- 
nished by the state board of normal regents. The regents 
in turn have since 1915 been subject to the financial control 
of a central board of education. 

Given the headings on the opposite page, any normal 
school can prepare a bookkeeping system, a monthly and 
annual report system, and a budget estimate system. 

Charges should be classified, recorded, and posted ac- 
cording to these headings, expanded to fit local condi- 
tions. 

Monthly reports should show? the expenditures under each, 
including amounts from stock and bills outstanding. 

Annual reports should show expenditures, including 
amounts from stock and bills outstanding, by months, and 
totals under each. 



I 
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EXPENDITURE HEADINGS FOR TEACHER TRAINING 1 

SCHOOLS ■ 

Wiiconsin's forms include all outstanding bills for poods or service used ^| 

during a period. Wiih these headings any training school can keep ■ 

cumulative totals for a year or comparisons for different quarters ■ 

or years. ^ 


Aocl. 

No. 


Object of Expenditure 


IS"' 




Ill 

13 
14 
IS 

I6 

7 
71 

72 

73 
?4 
73 

76 

1 

6i 
6ii 

6I3 

613 
614 

616 
617 

618 
^^ 619 


Capital Expenditures: 
Total 

Land 

Land Improvements 

Machinery 

Educational Apparatus. 
Furniture and Furnish- 


6a 
621 1 

6312 
6221 

6223 
623 
624 
63 
631 

632 
633 

634 

t 

643 

1 

'& 




Salaries of Engineers. . 
Salaries Of Janitors ... 

Fuel 

Light and Power 

Water 

Sundry Supplies 

Sundry Expenses .... 

Instruction 

Salaries of Teachers. . 






Museum 

Miiotenaacc: Total 

Land and Land Im- 
provements 

Buildings and Fixtures . 

Machinery 

Educational Apparatus . 

Furniture and Furnish- 
ings 


Fuel and Power for In- 
struction 

Sundry Supplies 

Sundry Expense 

Library 

Salaries of Librarians . 

Newspapers and Peri- 
odicals 

Sundry Supplies and 

Expenses 

Sttident Welfare 

Student Health 

Entertainment and Lee- 


Library 

Museum 

Operation: Total 

AdminiBtradon 

Salaries of Officers 

Salaries of Clerks and 

Stenographers 

Traveling Expenses 

Stationery and Office 


Athletics 

Organizations 

Summer Session 

Insurance 

Undistributed Expenses 

BilU outatanding [preced- 

ing year] —charged to 

Accumulated Balance ... 

Total Expenditures . . 




Telephone andTelegraph 

Express, Freight and 
Drayage 


Sundry Supplies and Ex- 
penses 


^^^^J 
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Budget estimates should show for all headings : 

1. Appropriations (or each. 

2. Expenditures for each. 

3. Unexpended balance or deficit for each together with 

4. A comparative statement which gives corresponding 
facts for at least one preceding year, plus 

5. Estimates for the succeeding year with columns to 
show 

6. Increase or 

7. Decrease requested, with 

8. Reasons. 

Since the survey many improvements have been made in 
managing normal-school finances. Budget requirements by 
the central board of education have led to comparative 
studies within and between Wisconsin normal schools. For 
some years to come it may safely be assumed that the best 
first step for those wishing help in ordering normal-school 
finances will be to address State Board of Normal Regents, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Much difficulty — ^.confusion and discontent — is caused 
by failure to work on the budget plan, i.e., 

1. A careful estimate of work to be done and its cost 

2. Reasons for increases, decreases, and changes of pro- 
gram which will not require verbal lobbying or awe- 
provoking explanations. 

3. An allowance in advance for work and cost agreed 
upon, with explicit provision for miscellaneous and 
contingent services that will not force penny-wise 
pound- foolish practices. 

4. A record of obligation incurred to show correctly 
whether the budget program is being adhered ta 

5. Compulsion upon the management to adhere to the 
agreed-upon plan. 

6. Provision for departure when emergency, or unex- 
pected release of spending power, justifies the trustees 
or finance board in (a) transferring funds accrued 
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or not needed within the budget, (b) seeking new 
funds, or (c) incurring a deficit. 
A clear record showing in advance of departure from 
the budget plan the reasons offered for departing from 



Budget questions for self-surveyors would include these : 

1. Is there a budget ... or just an appropriation? . . . 

2. Is the money budget based upon a work budget? 
y.... N... f... 

3. Is a continuous haphazard scrambling for presidential 
or trustee favor the price of success in building up a 
department or securing salary increases? Y... 
N.., ?... 

4. Is the president's attention for want of an agreed-upon 
program diverted throughout the year from school 
work to school politics and hand-to-mouth planning? 
Y... N... ?... 

5. Are salaries increased all together as part of a year's 
plan ... or whenever the incumbent can persuade 
trustees or president? . . . 

6. Is the year's plan based upon careful estimates . . . 
or tactical guesstimates ? . . . 

7. Do the estimates show clearly when and why increases 
and decreases are estimated ? K. . . AT... ?... 

8. Are increases or decreases " mumbled " or slurred or 
otherwise concealed in the theory that regents or legis- 
lature or president will be unreasonable and captious 
... or are they unescapably advertised ? . . . 

9. Are this year's unexpended balances frankly shown 
... or concealed by comparing estimate with total al- 
lowance? . . . 

10, Does the accounting system prevent ... or permit 
. . . changing expenses for a purpose short of funds 
to a purpose that has a balance ? . . . 

11. Do the estimates clearly distinguish operating ex- 
penses from capital outlay? Y ... N... f.,. 
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12. Is the estimated work program divided into its princi- 
pal parts, as per page 54, separating normal from 
training departments, supplies from coal, salaries from 
repairs? ¥... A'... t... 

13. Do the trustees receive printed ... or typewritten . . . 
or verbal . . . estimates and explanations . . . how 
long in advance of necessary- action? . . . 

14. Does the ultimate appropriating body — state I^s- 
lature — county commissioners, — city board — re- 
ceive printed ... or typewritten or verbal . . . 

estimates, with full explanations ... or figures with- 
out explanation . . . long enough in advance ... or 
too late for study ? , . . 

15. Is the public given full details about the estimates — 
and the tentative budget? Y... N.., f... 

16. Is the appropriation bill voted after adequate consider- 
ation ... or in an eleventh-hour rush ? . . . 

Faculty participation in budget making is a subject of in- 
quiry for self-sur\'eyors. 

In what ways does the faculty participate in prepar- 
ing estimates? Yes- ■ . No. . . t. . . 
Are all faculty members invited to suggest needs not 
yet met? Y... N... ?... 
Are uniform questions sent to departments? Y, . . 
N... ?... 

Are these questions so worded that the departments 
feel free to list all that they believe is needed ? Y ... 
N... ?... 

Do blanks call for showing the probable cost of each 
suggestion, with reason for each departure from this 
year's work and cost ? Y... N... ?... 
Are departments represented in the review of esti- 
mates? Y... N... ?... 

Are the rejections and adoptions which are submitted 
to the regents or trustees sent in tentative form to de- 
partments in time for further appeal with evidence of 
need? Y... N... f... 
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Is the final budget published for faculty examination ? 
y... N... ?... 

Are post-budget charges from budget allowances dur- 
ing the year made known to all departments? Y ... 
N... ?... 

Is the general feeling that the budget is a plan for se- 
curing even and equitable support ... or a ruse for 
ihifting normal responsibility from officers to regents 
or legislature? ... 



25. Teacher-Training School Reports 

Annual reports help keep alive the right attitude toward 
continuous self-examination. 

Nowhere are they more needed than in those states where 
a central board is responsible for several different normal 
schools. 

The right kind of report pays for itself five times : ( i ) in 
the planning; (2) in the making; (3) in the reading by 
regents and faculty ; {4) in the opportunity it affords to in- 
form and enlist the public which benefits; (5) in the help it 
gives other training schools wanting to learn from every 
other school's experience and questions. 

Neglect of adequate reporting has heretofore characterized 
normal-school management. 

Nowhere are report possibilities and obligations more neg- 
lected than by colleges of education — including those par- 
ticular colleges which have written most convincingly about 
annual reporting by public-school superintendents. 

Typical defects of educational reporting in general as 
well as in normal-school reports include the following. This 
L is one place where checking will pay immediate dividends. 

1. Unattractive cover. Yes... No... ?... 

2. Delay in addressing the audience — reports come too 
late and reporters take too many pages getting started. 
Y... N... r... 
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3. Chart or page crowded. V... N... ?... 

4. Type too small. Y... N... T... 
Absence of photographs, or too few. Y . .. N... 
?.. . 

Lack of graphic illustrations or too few. Y.. 
N... ?... 

Failure to list advance steps. Y . .. N ... f... 
Failure to list needs. Y .. . N ... ?. .. 
Failure to make recommendations, Y . . . N. . 

r... 

Failure to state how much recommendations would 
cost. Y... N... ?... 

Failure to base recommendations on facts or to relate 
them to facts. Y... N ... ?... 
Failure to support recommendations by facts and to 
interpret actions. Y . . . N. .. ?. . . 
Using generalization rather than concrete facts, often 
when concrete facts are available. Y.. . N ,. 
?.. . 

Too much is placed on the few charts used. In cor- 
recting this fault the Child Federation of Philadelphia 
has made special progress in exhibits which can be 
found described in pamphlets issued by the Federa- 
tion and to be had upon request Y ... N.. 
?. .. 

Charts are explained too much and need too much ex- 
planation. Y ... N.. . f... Obviously the pur- 
pose of a diagram is to help carry the load — it adds 
to the load if the story needs interpretation, as moving 
picture concerns quickly learn. Y. . . N... ?... 
Live exhibits have been used too little, such as chil- 
dren in relay races in arithmetic, or giving demonstra- 
tions of trade work, or doing regular classroom work. 
Y... N... ?... 

Cartoons and humor are too rare — the Russell Sage 
Foundation has " legitimized " them in its reports on 
Cleveland schools. Y... N... ?... 
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Too much is told at a time ; reports must be issued in 
instalments, as by New York City, Cleveland school 
survey, Winona Nonnal, etc. Y. . . N. .. f... 
Interest is exhausted by too many salutations from 
subordinates to chiefs and by allowing department 
heads to " ramble, ramble, ramble." Requiring brief 
lists of advance steps, studies made, obstacles and 
needs will help cure this defect. Y... N... f... 
There is too much writing for the benefit of dead 
predecessors or distant professional colleagues and too 
little writing to those who furnish the children or 
students and pay the bills. That accounts largely for 
the rareness of self-study, auto-study, analytical com- 
parative review of what education is costing and how 
its product compares with its opportunity. Y... 
N... ?... 



A pioneer discussion of school reporting was School Re- 
ports and School EfHcieticy (Snedden and Allen), issued in 
1907. More recently, under Commissioner Snedden's 
leadership, a collaborative report by superintendents of 
Massachusetts, listing defects and making constructive sug- 
gestions, has been issued by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Among many extracts from Commissioner Snedden's 
annual reports for Massachusetts the eleven which follow are 
so helpful that they suggest the need for having annual re- 
ports digested for use of normal scliools : 

1. To correlate normal-school work with public schools, 
conferences have been held at the varioui normal 
schools. 

2. Too few normal-school teachers are keenly aware of 
actual conditions in (Maiieachusetta) rural and urban 
schools, and they are far too unready to indicate 
specific desirable improvemenlti. 

.1. Every normal -Achool irarher lihmild i>c employed and 
paid for twelve montfaji caidt year — at Icut six week* 
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should be spent in professional preparation, summer 
school, travel, or teaching in vacation schools. 

4. In Fitchburg, Salem, and Lowell the local schools pay 
for the practice schools what they would pay for oth- 
erwise educating the same children. 

5. Teaching of small groups by normal-school students 
should begin very soon after entering, so that they 
would have a basis in experience for their theoretical 
work. 

61 Use of local public libraries is too little taught by 
normal schools. 

7. Teachers in service should be trained ; correspondence 
work is given based upon teacher's work with chil- 
dren ; each teacher should be observed at work at least 
once. [Rather, at least five times?] 

8. Standard service — not to exceed 20 periods a week 
in actual teaching — not over 30 periods per week for 
all kinds of service including laboratory, consultation 
— not including teacher's preparation. 

9. Practice work outside the normal is not sufficiently 
supervised in three (Massachusetts) normal schools. 

10. Special reports were required in 1914 from each 
normal-school principal. 

11. Too much and too exalted teaching is given normal- 
school students. 

Stated affirmatively, the nonnal-school report should ac- 
count for its plant, fund, and pupils as specifically as do the 
best reports for public-school systems. 

In addition normal schools need for themselves and their 
supporters other information via reports descriptive of prob- 
lems and conditions peculiar to a training school : 

1. Previous teaching and field experience of additions to 
faculty. 

2. Previous teaching experience of students. 

3. Schools, community, and vocations from which 
students come. 



1 
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KlndnBirtner!' rare Stale Nonnal School, Winona, Minri«iila 

Life'for teacher training is available everywhere : 
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4. Schools and commumties and other occupations to 
wluch students — graduates and non-graduates — go. 
S- Progress made by graduates. 

6. List of year's pedagogical advances. 

7. List of experiments under way. 

8. List of special needs. 

9. List of costs for carrying out president's or trustees' 
recommendadons. 

10. Extent and character of practice teaching, particularly 
where rural or urban schoob are part of the normal 
sdiool's teaching laboratory. 

11. The teaching icod of each instructor — showing not 
only total number of student hours but each teadier's 
registration in each separate class. 

12. Territory not covered: (a) number of high-school 
graduates in territory contributory to normal who 
do not come to the normal; (b) number of students 
not retained until graduation; ( c) number of gradu- 
ate teachers who go out of the state and the district ; 
(e ) comparison of progress of the non-normal 
teachers with normal graduates. 

13. Work of the employment bureau showing number 
who applied, number placed, number placed through 
other agencies, character of positions found, etc. 

14. Suggestions of possible applicability to each school re- 
ceived from reports of other nonnal schools, educa- 
tional literature, state and national meetings of edu- 
cators, etc 

An exceptional laboratory opportunity for future teachers 
is offered by the steps involved in making the annual report; 
it will help vitalize instruction and rivals even practice teach- 
tDg as educational training. 

No person should be licensed to teach even a kindergarten 
class who cannot and does not, with enjoyment and pro5t, 
read official reports of local and state school affairs. 

Ex'ery nonnal-school graduate should be interested in the 
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art of reporting annual summaries of her own school ^| 
work. ■ 

The expense of reports is often a stumbling block. 
Regents either limit or prohibit the expense for publishing 
reports. No president, however, — and no faculty, — can 

■ afford to be without an annual summary of what they have 
tried to do and what they have found it difficult to do and 
what they have succeeded in doing, even though they must 
pay for their own reporting. Trustees will not begrudge 
the small cost of reports containing evidence of auto-surveys 
after they see that reporting adds to the effectiveness of 

I money spent on salaries and building;s, ^_ 

26. Student Progress Records ^B 

" Teachers teach as they have been taught rather than as 
they are taught to teach." It is quite as true that teachers 
study their pupils as they themselves are studied, apply the 
efficiency records that are applied to them, try the minimum 
essentials or standard scales that are tried upon them. 
Hearing or reading about tests and records is not enough 
— any more than hearing or reading about efficient teaching 
is enough. Practical demonstration is necessary — training 
teachers and supervisors must test student progress and lo- 
cate student aptitudes and difficulties while students are 
looking so that students will feel before they know how to 
do it. 

One of the shortest short cuts for a survey or self-survey 
of normal schools and training classes is questioning as to 
progress records used in both normal and training depart- 
ments : 

Regarding individual scholarship record cards 

1. Is there an individual record card? Yes. . . No. . . 

r... 

2. Does it combine educational and health facts? Y. . , 

N... r... 
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3. Is it intended to last the entire course ? Y... N... 

4. Does it call for all facts noted in Record Aids in Col- 
lege Management? Y . . . N ?, . ., 

5. Is it of convenient form? Y N. . . ?.. . 

6. Has it provision for totals and summaries? Y ... 
N... f.,. 

7. Are its results studied and used by teachers, super- 
visors, and presidents — i.e., is irremediable physical 
defect like deafness used as basis of refusal to certifi- 
cate or even to assign to practice teaching? Y ... 
N... ?... 

8. Are prospective teachers' strong and weak points 
specifically noted ? Y ... N ... f... 

9. Are standards applied as rigidly to students who are 
to become teachers as to pupils in the training depart- 
ment? Y... N... ?... 

10. Are students required to understand these records via 
making and using them in the training school ? Y .. . 

\ Kegarding professional records 

1. Is there a complete record of the prospective teacher's 
professional work? Yes. . . No. . . ? . . . 

2. Is this record on a card or in a book? Y... N.., 

3. Is it cumulative? Y... N... ?... 

4. Are marks of all teachers kept as one record? Y 

N... r... 

5. Are personality and ability factors that make for and 
against teaching efficiency printed or typed so that 
each item must be accounted for? Y... N... 

6. Is there space for checking the degree in which each 
element is found — i.e., notable, much, medium, 
slight? Y... N... ?... 

7. Is each element marked? Y,.. N... ?... 
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8. What evidence is there that the information recorded 
is used to direct the student's study, play, and teach- 
ing? 

9. Does the critic teacher mark specifically? ¥■.,. 
AT... /... 

10. Are there specific printed questions for the critic 
teacher for recording what she observes, corrective 
measures she advises, and results of later observa- 
tions? y... N... ?... 

11. Does the critic teacher note the dates of observation 
and of conference? Y ... N ... t. . . 

12. Are there specific questions for teachers in charge of 
classes taught by practice students, including particu- 
larly public-school teachers whose classes are used for 
practice teaching? Y . .. N . . . ?.. . 

13. Are the instructions for observation and practice 
teaching specific and "factored"? Y... N... 
f . . . 

14. Are the reports of observations checked, studied, and 
used as the basis of corrective measures by in- 
structors? Y . .. N... ?. . . 

15. Is this record shown to, or specifically cited for, those 
seeking a teacher ? Y... N... ?... 

Regarding age progress records 

1. Are the records in the training school up to the stand- 
ard of progressive public-school administration? 
Yes... No... r... 

2. Does each teacher make a dot analysis of each of her 
own classes to show which children need special at- 
tention because of late entrance, failure to win promo- 
tion, or both? Y... N... ?... 

3. Are facts called for by half grades? Y. . . N, . . 

r... 

4. Are facts called for by half years? Y... N... 
f... 

5. Is each child compared with his own opportunity 
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rather than with some hypothetical average? Y. . 

N... r,.. 

6. Is provisioa made for each child to go forward as 
rapidly as he is able? Y... N.., f... 

7. Is responsibiU^ for a child's retardatioD studied 
K... N... f... 

8. Is the record used for fitting instruction to the needs 
of the individual pupil or only for publishing aver- 
ages? 

9. Do practice teachers learn to fill out these records and 
to analyze them ? Y... N... ?... 

Regarding record of failures 

1. Is there an individual specific record for each diild to 
show time and causes of failure by subjects ? Yes. . . 

No... r... 

2. Is there provision for advance notice to piqiils and to 
parents? Y... N... t... 

3. Does the record call for evidence of personal foUow- 
up of the first notice by teacher and principal ? Y.,. 
N... f... 

4. Do practice teachers use these cards to test their own 
work? Y... N... ?... Howr 

Regarding minimum essentials 

1. What minimum essential tests are used regularly in 
the model school? 

2. What tests have been devised by the school it- 
self? 

3. What tests are applied to incoming students? 

4. At what point in the normal course are students taught 
the use of minimum essential tests and standard 
scales? 

5. Is it possible to graduate without having applied these 
scales to oneself or to classes in the model school? 
Y... N... f... 
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Regarding alumni 

I. Is there a complete record accounting for every 

former student? Yes. . . No. . . ?. . . 
3. Does this record distinguish between graduates, non- 
graduates, advanced students, and those with little 
contact with the school? Y... N. . . f... 
How? 

3. Does it show where alumni have taught? Y... 
N... ?... 

4. Does it show teaching positions by grades? Y 

N... ?... 

5. Does it differentiate size of school? y... N... 

r... 

6. Does it call for salary ? K, , . N.., f... 

7. Do summaries separate those teaching out of the state, 
those teaching in the slate, and those not teaching? 
Y... N... ?,.. 

8. Do cards show academic work after graduation? 
Y... N... f... 

9. Does the record of alumni or of the employment 
bureau show aptitudes, weak points in scholarship and 
teaching, and success in outside activities? Y... 
N... ?... 

10. Is this record used for testing the school's success? 
Y . . ■ N. . . f... For asking questions about 
school problems and needs? Y. . . N . . . f... 
For giving after-graduation instruction and help to 
teachers? Y... N... ?... 

To prepare prospective teachers for the factored test of 
personality which public schools and colleges are certain to 
apply during the next generation, it behooves teacher-train- 
ing schools to apply such factored tests to pupils before ad- 
mission and during their courses. 

Superintendent J. W. Rutherford of Clarion, Pennsyl- 
vania, not only uses the following analysis but reports it to 
parents every six weeks ; 
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Factoring PupU Gains and Needs for Parents Every Six H 
Weeks 1 
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Pupils in Manhattan's large intermediate and junior high ^ 
school, P.S. 62, are marked by their teachers according to 
analyses devised by Principal Leon W. Goldrich, (pp. 69, 

70). 

Instructors H 

It is not enough to know that normal-school instructors 
have degrees of bachelor, master or doctor; these degrees 
are too often badges of disqualification — academic evi- 
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dences of time spent out of touch with public and nonna] 
sdiool problems. 

The backgroimds and foregrounds of instructors depend 
more upon wliere they learned their a b c's and where and 
how they prejared for college than upon what collegiate de- 
grees they bear. 

Similarly, what they studied and did in imdergraduate or 
postgraduate work to prepare them especially for nonnal- 
school instruction is more significant than any academic 
ranking for scholarship or semester credits. 

Many positions in Wisconsin's eight normal schools were 
filled by men and women who had too little knowledge of the 
elementary school and who had been chosen largely for aca- 
demic attainments rather than for ability as teachers or ap- 
preciation of the primary purposes of teacher training. 

Finally, it is indispensable for self-surveyors to leam and 
consider what teaching and other field work normal-school 
instructors have done, for how long and with what degree of 
responsibilitj'. 

X. Educational qualificatianB need, therefore, to be 
tabulated — most of the data should be already available 00 
tiie application blank or faculty records — onder diese head- 
ings: 

1. Rural schools attended from to 

2. Elementary schools attended from .... to .... 

3. Secondary schools attended from .... to .... 

4. College attended from to 

a. Date of graduation or degree or 

total credits earned 

5- Practical work during and between college terms 
6. Postgraduate course taken 

a. Teachers' institutes — years 

total weeks 

b. Summer schools — years .,,. 

weeks 

c Regular sessions 
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d. Graduate course — years 

c. Thesis subjects 

f. Investigations 

g. Field work other than teaching 
h. Special courses or field work intended to pre- 
pare directly for teaching teachers 

7. Scholarship recognition, honors, position oflfered, etc. 

II. Previous teaching experience. Facts regarding pre- 
vious teaching experience including even private tutoring 
will be tabulated by self -surveyors under headings to include 
the following: 

1 . Rural schools — location, from to . . . 

ber of pupils, subjects taught 

2. Grade schools — location, from to . . . 

ber of pupils, subjects taught 

3. High schools — location, from to . . . 

ber of pupils, subjects taught 

4. Training class in high school 

5. County training school 

6. Other normal schools 

7. Colleges or universities, general 

8. Departments of education 

9. Private tutoring 
10. Other 

in. Previous experience as supervisor or administrator. 
How and what a normal-school instructor can give to a 
class in school management will obviously depend upon 
whether and how much he or she has managed Uie kind of 
school that is talked about in class. Other things being 
equal, that person will have most to give, as instructor or 
supervisor, who has had previous successful experience in 
supervision and administration. In fact, even unsuccessful 
experience in administration is probably better than no ex- 
perience for a teacher. 

For use in learning what a school needs, in comparing its 
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jvantages with those of other schools and in establishing 
efinite standards for the selection of future teachers, the 
il f-surveyor will report upon the faculty's previous exper- 
ice in Bupervision and administration, the following, with 
ipporting detail for each position held ; 



'osition held School 






Portion of time 



LeRoy Sept '05 

Principal Private Sept. '07 

Supervisor Newark June 'OQ 
Critic Normal 




28. The Teaching Load 

How normal-school faculties devote themselves to profes- 
■ional ideas and self-improvement depends upon how many 
different things they have to do in how many hours. 

The ambition of every college instructor is to keep his 
ixed appointments with students down to a maximum of six 
lours, preferably four hours, and any college instructor who 
oust keep twelve periods a week with students feels over- 
lurdened and sidetracked. 

For normal-school instructors, twelve hours is still "a 
liing of beauty and a joy forever " ; " the vision of things 
hoped for ; the substance of things not seen." The more ex- 
perience the instructor has, the fewer hours he feels he can 
*neet classes without jeopardizing his chances for recognition 
as a scholar. As shown on page 60, Commissioner Sned- 
den of Massachusetts has felt radical when proposing for 
normal teachers a maximum of twenty periods, not to men- 
tion a host of " community chores " as numerous as a county 
parson performs. 

Not only is the teaching load inequitably distributed as 
between college instructors and normal-school instructors, 
but within normal schools themselves the load is inequitable 
on the theory, " To him that hath, it shall be given." Those 
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^H who are able to carry the least number of hours, the younger ^M 
^K instructors, are usually given the maximum number. ^M 

This question of demand upon the instructors' time is, in ^M 
the actual running of a normal school, more important to ^M 
education because more acute and recurrent than is even the ^| 
question of normal-school curriculum or teaching methods. 
If the teaching load is inequitable, if the distribution of time 
is scattered and confusing, it does little good to talk to 
normal-school instructors about standards of teaching or 
content of course. 

Time distribution will be taken up early by a self-surveyor, 
first, because the information is needed for intelligent con- 
sideration of many other problems, and secondly because the 
instructors will see its bearing upon equity of burden and of 
compensation. 

The first step toward future equity is information which 
will show actual present distribution. Not the least impor- 
tant reason for this information is because it must be had 
before funds enough can be obtained to warrant the distribu- 
tion of teaching and other loads, according to the needs of 
education rather than according to the willingness — or 
necessitousness — of normal-school teachers. 

Around the teaching load is a quasi-teaching fringe of 
duties or loads which bear heavily but inequitably upon 
faculty members. When asking for faculty use of time it 
should not be necessary for self-surveyors to be satisfied 
with estimates or guesstimates; instead there should be 
actual time records over a typical fortnight. So obvious is 
the bearing of these facts upon equitable salaries and equi- 
table loads that the normal-school faculty will readily fur- 
nish at least the facts which describe their work for the 
school. 

Time use should be reported under the following heads, 
which for local reasons must for many schools be still fur- 
ther subdivided; if asked to report also what work they 
would like to do that is made impossible by their fixed as- 
signment, faculty members will see in this table further pes- 
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sible relief. To call for 54 hours will help the members fill 
out the table with a minimum of overstatement or under- 
statement. 

These facts once in hand it is possible to decide equitably 
how many hours of laboratory teaching should be counted 
as offset to one hour of lecture or recitation and how many 
more periods a mathematics teacher can meet a class than 
are safe or fair for a teacher of English composition, who 
must correct written work out of class. 

Thus far only the distribution of calls upon time has been 
learned. Two persons with unequal load may consume 
equal time. It is necessary, therefore, to have a second 
table filled out to show the pupils' periods or credits for 
which an instructor is responsible in addition to his instruc- 
tional duties which likewise must eventually be reduced to 
equivalents in instruction hours. To approximate the actual 
burden of the teaching load, facts should be filled in under 
the following headings : 



1 



Subject Qass No. pupils Weekly periods Pupil periods weekly 



As stated above, the load as shown by pupil hours should 
be modified by the earlier table showing time used. The 
load of directing the reading of ten pupils is vastly greater 
than hearing ten pupils recite upon textbook or lecture ; re- 
viewing ten papers in English composition is more arduous 
than reviewing ten papers in chemistry. Conducting a quiz 
or recitation weighs more heavily than does reciting a pre- 
pared lecture. On the other hand, it often happens that a 
teacher of chemistry or a lecturer on psychology will spend 
more time and worry than will a teacher of English com- 
position. Therefore, it is necessary to read the teaching 
load with an eye to the total time spent on instructional du- 
ties and another eye to the extra-instructional load, which he 
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TIME REQUIRED BY AND GIVEN TO NORMAL SCHOOL 1 
DUTIES BY FACULTY MEMBERS, EACH DAY OF WEEK ■ 
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b. By recitation textbook 
c By quii on reading 

2. Laboratory teaching 

3. Field-work leaching 

4. Supervision of teaching. . 

a. By faculty members. 

b. By students 

5. Conference with faculty. . . 

a. Within own depart- 


b. With others 

6. Study room 

7. Individual conference wiUi 

students 

a. At regular office hour 

b. At home or aficr class 

8. Reviewing students' papers 
g. Preparing for class work. . 

10. Total on instruction 


13. Playground or athletics.. 

13. House duty, chaperanage, . 

14. Faculty meetings 


16. Regular committees 

17. Church or chapel 

^m tS. Special assignmenii 

^V 30. Professional reading 

^B 31. Graduate work 
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is required or pcrmined to carry. Merely making this H 

analysis will cause self-surveyors to question the amount ■ 
and incidence of many loads. Out of this questioning will 
come the elimination of many loads, the reduction of others, 
and the redistribution of most loads. For example, faculty 

■ committee work and special assignments will be redistributed ^M 

so as to draw upon more members more of the time and ^M 

upon more powers of each member. ^M 
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Student-clock-hours is the term used by the commission 
which surveyed Iowa's State College for Teachers to de- 
scribe the teaching load. The total of student-clock-hours 
for an instructor was reached by multiplying the number of 
students in each class by the number of periods a week and 
then adding the totals for all classes. 

An average of 300 student-clock-hours for a department 
was suggested by the commission as about right 

That such differences exist in teaching load, as above men- 
tioned, was admitted, though the differences were not listed. 

Self-surveyors will do well to avoid the student-clock- 
hour basis. The accurate facts for each subject and each 
instructor will make equitable distribution of load possible. 
Ironing out discrepancies in student-clock-hours and aver- 
ages will continue discrepancies. 

How does it help an overburdened instructor to be told 
that the average of student-clock-hours for each department 
is about right or is already too low ? 

29. Salary Facts 

Every faculty will be glad to have surveys call early for 
salary facts. The quickest way is to ask at once for the 
payroll, with title, position, and years of service written 
opposite each name ; but that is only the beginning. 

It is not enough to compare salaries of one school with 
corresponding salaries of another school, although that is 
necessary. It is easier for a teacher to endure the fear or 
the certainty that her profession, as a whole, is underpaid 
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when compared with private business or that her colleagues 
as a body are underpaid when compared with the other 
normal schools, than it is to endure the fear or the certainty 
that she is being discriminated against at home. 
Salaries should be compared with 

An actual weighted teaching load. 

Previous experience. 

Other home salaries for similar loads. 

Outside salaries for similar loads as in the high 

schools and other normal schools. 

5. Outside salaries in other walks of life. 

6. Known competition among teachers, 

7. Known demand of other schools for each teacher. 

8. Proved drawing power of each teacher. 
Teacher's efficiency as set forth in specific detail. 

Any salary schedule which fails to discriminate between 
proved efficiency and proved inefficiency or less-efficiency 
will disclose upon examination numerous inequalities. 
Nothing can help fit salaries to teaching loads like the frank 
admission on the part of teachers that the load actually car- 
ried to its destination by an efficient teacher is much greater 
than the load of the same number of hours and the same 
number of pupils carried by an incompetent or less com- 
petent teacher. The first step, therefore, to the equitable 
distribution of salaries is that step which aims to describe 
faithfully the character of the teaching load and the teaching 
service rendered by each faculty member. 

Supplementary questions must be asked in order that the 
above-mentioned comparisons may be made to include these : 

I. Is there a definite schedule with salary increase ac- 
cording to length of service? Yes. . . No. . , f... 
Are all salaries taken up at one time ; namely, at bud- 
get time? y... N... ?.., 
Under what circumstances are salaries increased be- 
tween budget times ; i.e., during the year ? 
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4. Are faculty members who obtain invitations from 
other schools more apt to have salaries increased th a n 
those who do not receive such invitations? Y... 

5. What effort is made to distinguish between invitations 
due to excellent work and other invitations due to 
talking away from home, or to articles or other self- 
advertising, or to the aid of friends? 

6. How many desirable instructors has the school lost 
during the last five years because of higher salaries 
offered elsewhere ? 

7. What desirable instructors have declined to come be- 
cause of low initial salaries? 

8. What evidence is there that the raising of the stand- 
ard of salaries has improved the teaching of those al- 
ready on the faculty or of those added to the faculty? 

9. Is the salary of each member known to all of the mem- 
bers? y. .. N... r... 

10, Is there a tendency to give larger salary rewards for 
extra-instructional services than for instructional? 
Y... N... ?... 

1 r. In what ways would more liberal salaries for the pres- 
ent teaching staff improve the quality of teaching? 

12. Are there local reasons for believing that demon- 
strably improving the quality of teaching would make 
it easier to secure funds for increasing salaries? 
Y... N... r... 

13. What is the nature of the arguments which have here- 
tofore been advanced for larger salaries? 

While it is probably true that inequitable distribution of 
salaries within a school will cripple efficiency more than in- 
adequate salaries, it is also generally admitted that in spite 
of brilliant exceptions inadequate salaries mean inadequate 
service. 

The instructor who gives all he has and the best there is 
for a third or half less than he ought to be paid is too often 
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succeeded by another instructor who is glad to receive the 
too low salary and is too expensive at any price. 

In showing Wisconsin's penalty for too low salaries in 
normal schools presidents reported facts like the following : 

Within three years eight persons refused to come to one 
normal school because of the low salaries offered ; others re- 
fused to come even for an interview when they learned the 
salary offered. In other words, vacancies must be filled 
from the less experienced and less able. A large number 
of normal-school teachers leave because of low salaries. 
Critic teachers especially are underpaid and salaries are in- 
equitable. For example, in one school three critics were 
graduates of universities, two of them from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, yet they did not receive as much 
as the assistant in music or head of the grammar department, 
neither of whom ever attended a university. 

The highest salary paid any instructor in English in the 
eight normal schools was one who taught three college 
courses per day plus a course on the " short novel " for stu- 
dents preparing to teach in the public schools. 

The most favored normal teachers in the country are 
those in colleges of education, barring possibly the Chicago 
Normal College, whose schedules run above college levels 
for classroom teachers and for supervisors. At a time 
when Wisconsin normal-school teachers were receiving $900 
and $1200 for 20 or more periods a week, the state univer- 
sity's teachers in the model high school and in teacher -train- 
ing courses were being paid up to $2500 and $3250. Nor 
was the difference only in previous training. On the con- 
trary it was one of schedules, irrespective of training and 
without regard to personal or professional qualification for 

lining teachers. 



30. Educing Fitness, Eliminating Unfitness 

Around and around Robin Hood's bam have we been 
going in vain attempts to Uft education by its bootstraps to 
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make changes of method and program or increases in the ^M 
salaries and equipment atone for deficiencies of teacher mate- ^M 
rial, including the teacher's personality. ^M 

Philosophers and philosophies of education have helped ^M 
us little because college instructors have failed to apply to ^ 
themselves, as teachers, the tests of personality and of 
method which must be applied to all would-be teachers be- 
fore the thing taught or the method of teaching can appre- 
■ ciably be improved. 
Typical of current neglect to educe fitness and eliminate 
unfitness in teacher personality and teacher material is the 
failure of New York's $100,000 survey to spend one dollar 
studying the three training schools for teachers. 

Book after book is being devoted to reporting study of 
child psychology as it affects current education, with little 
or no effect upon school standards, because they do not help 
society deal with the elements of fitness and of unfitness in 
teacher material and teacher personality. 

There are three occasions when special inventory of pros- 
pective teachers is needed and is possible : 



1. Before admission, when applying for admission to 
training courses in normal school or college. 

2. In practice courses, when practice teaching. 

3. At time for graduation, when seeking certificate of 
fitness. 

Between times, cumulative records are needed to show 
what strong and what weak points need attention, and what 
attention is given them by critic teachers and other super- 
visors, what improvements are made and what remains to 
be done, etc. 

The two lists of personality factors given on pages 83-84 
represent two different methods of approach. Both are 
given in order to show the contrasts and emphasize the in- 
adequateness of any method of scoring which fails to break 
up qualities into elements and which allows positive values 
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to offset and obscure deficiency. In applying these tests or 
suggestions, surveyors should emphasize the fact that the 
purpose of this analysis is not to keep people out of normal 
schools but first to make it worth while for the ablest per- 
sonalities to come to the normal school and then to make 
possible an earnest cooperation by student and instructor 
toward building upon the student's strong points and elimi- 
nating weak points. 

For two years the following codification was used by the 
Connecticut state board of education in securing through its 
35 supervisors specific information with regard to the strong 
and weak points of teachers in the lOO town school systems 
under that board's direction. 

It is used as score cards for dairies have been used ; viz., 
absolute values are given to qualities, deficiencies are esti- 
mated numerically and subtracted from absolute values, and 
a net value or score given for each group. 

The card was temporarily discontinued in 1916 in recog- 
nition of the fact that weak points ought not to be ironed 
out via unclassified net scorings. It is the feeling of super- 
visors, however, that there was distinct advantage in break- 
ing up each main qualification into the 48 elements here 
listed. Please compare the method with that of the Teach- 
ers Personality chart on page 83, of which many thousand 
have been issued by the Institute for Public Service. 

Connecticut's Codification 

for 

Efficiency Tests of Teachers 



Phyricsl 

1. Appearance 15 

2. Health — general 35 

3. Voice — articulation 25 

4. Habits — personal neatness 25 

5. Energy aj 

6. Endurance 10 
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a. Stages of progress 


b. Physical condition of children 






c. Habits 






4. Instruction 
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a. Definite aim and procedure 


b. Attention and interest of children 






c Hearing lesions and giving in- 
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V. Planning of work 

r. Preparation of material So 

2. Continuous preparation daily, weekly 

plan book 50 

3. School program 50 

4. Study, reading, etc 50 

VL Accompliihment 

I. Respect of pupils and conmunitjr 50 

3. Stimulation of mental activity — in- 

telligence 75 

3. School achievement 75 

a. Response of pupils — accuracy 

b. Illustrations — papera 

c Examinations— progress of pupils 
d. Intelligence 



31, Use and Non-Use of Buildings 

Competition with nomial schools for funds is increasing. 

Upon legislators are pressed many alternatives by state 
university, labor commission, prison board, and friends o£ 
good roads. 

Upon trustees of private colleges other departments press 
their needs in competition with the college of education or 
other training work. 

Every dollar secured for buildings is a dollar subtracted 
from a fund presumably available for personal service. 
Wherefore it behooves normal schools first to use their pres- 
ent space to the utmost compatible with teaching efficiency, 
and secondly to have vmequivocal evidence as to how it is 
using its present space. 

For every room, including laboratory, auditorium, and 
office, there should be an up-to-date record showing in the 
one legible way — i.e., graphically — at which hours of each 
day the room is not used at all ; at which hours it is only 
partly used ; and when it is used to full capacity. 

For every vacant hour the reason should be recorded, so 
that when more buildings are requested no one can success- 
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fully misrepresent the facts either for or against the new 
building. The clearer the facts the easier for patrons to see 
the point at which use becomes unprofitable and disuse 
profitable. That teacher efficiency and student efficiency 
are more important than room efficiency, is conceded ; facts 
are needed to show where increased room efficiency would 
lead to decreased teaching efficiency. 

The following card will help assign space and visualize 
use — it can be quickly made with typewriter : 
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Black is used for non-use rather than for use because it is 
the black which the eye notes, and which the administrator 
wants to emphasize as not-yet-used opportunity. 

The figures are put in the white spaces to show what part 
of the capacity is used by each class. It is not enough to 
know that somebody is in the room — how many are there 
each hour or what part of the capacity is not used is a neces- 
sary question. 

In the morning hours this room is used twelve times or 
half the maximum; by 146 students or 30% of its full 
capacity of 480. 

Self-surveyors cannot afford to use the method com- 
mended to colleges and normal schools by the United States 
Bureau of Education in its report upon the use of space in 
Iowa's State University, Iowa State Teachers' College, and 
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the State College of Agriculture and Mechanics. The for- 
mula used was this : 

A»eragc occupancy X periods ojed _ _ 

Capacity X period, in w«k» = O T = average use 
Even for a single room it is obvious that this formula is 
incorrect for three reasons : ( i ) In few instajices is the 
correct average one half the minimum plus the minimum 
occupancy ; (2) the actual average not only fails to describe 
but misdescribes the actual use and non-use ; (3) the average 
is a futile fact because it does not point out the difference 
between the possible occupancy and actual occupancy as to 
numbers and hours. 

in testing the method used by the Iowa Survey Commis- 
sion, one of Vassar's rooms. No. 32 Rockefeller Hall, was 
used. The maximum occupancy was 56, the minimum was 
I ; add them and divide by two and we get 28.5, which the 
United States bureau says is the average occupancy. Many 
hours, however, this room is occupied by only 3 or 5 stu- 
dents. If the total of persons using this room be divided 
by the number of hours when used, the actual average is 14.7 
or about half that which the Iowa Commission credits. If, 
however, the total number of persons using this room be 
divided by the maximum number of persons who might have 
used the room each hour when used, the percentage of 
vacancy during partial use is 74%. 

The main fact is, however, that the management can use 
no percentage or no average but must know at what particu- 
lar hours the room is vacant or partially vacant. 

32, Advertising the Rewards of Teaching 

The most important single question which the self-sur- 
veyor or outside surveyor can ask about the normal school is 
this — how docs it advertise the rewards of teaching ? 

Broken into parts, this question calls for sul^uestJons 
like these : 
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How does the normal school talk to possible students 
and prospective teachers about the rewards of teach- 
ing? 

Is teaching advertised as a doleful, underpaid, over- 
worked, under-appreciated profession ? Y... 
N... 

Is it advertised as all work and no play? Y,,, 
N... 

Is it for the left-overs ... or for the best? . . . 
Is it a last chance ... or the first and best chance? . . . 
Is it a mere money-earning stepping stone to other 
professions, ... or the best possible ability-testing, 
character-making introduction into any other profes- 
sion? . . . 

Is it a mischance to avoid, . . ., or a key to one's own 
possibilities . , . ? 

Is it something to do because one needs money, . . ., 
or because one is entitled to the fullest self-expres- 
sion . . . ? 

Is it a profession for altruists, . . ., or for enlight- 
ened self-interest . . . ? 

Is it something to be avoided unless one plans to 
spend a lifetime on it, . , ., or something to be cher- 
ished as the best preparation for a lifetime . . . ? 
Is it a down-trodden, Y... N... f... under- 

?aid, Y... N... ?... and underappreciated 
'... N... ?... profession? 

How the rewards are advertised would be shown in 



President's report. 



Advertising matter. 
Letters to parents. 
Letters to candidates. 
Public bulletins. 
Public addresses. 
Talks of teachers. 
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rg. Talks at assemblies, 
ro. Courses in management. 
II. General school atmosphere. 
Examination of these sources will show whether advertising 
is calculated to draw or to repel the strongest, most ambi- 
tious, most favored personalities into teaching. 

Business efficiency we can have to the nth degree, but 
that will not give us efficient normal schools. 

Expensive buildings and complete equipment cannot make 
a great normal school. High salaries for instructors, a 
small number of teaching hours a week, a small number of 
students per teacher, unlimited opportunity for practice 
teaching, complete correlating of norma! and practice work 
— not one and not all of these will give us high-grade 
teaching nor will courses in education or research, or ad- 
vanced degrees, of themselves raise the standard of teaching. 

No one can teach well enough for himself unless he loves 
to do it. Whether he loves or dislikes it is a question which 
must be found out early. Why he dislikes or loves it must 
be found out early. Teaching is helping others see. It 
is making it easy for others to understand and acquire and 
to do and to grow and to enjoy. Whoever is doing these 
five things is teaching, no matter what may be his or her 
title or position or business. 

Only after the rewards of teaching are clearly formulated 
and thoroughly advertised is the trainer of teachers really 
free to set up specifically and unequivocally the high stand- 
ards of personality, education, and technique which the 
teaching profession has the right to set up as minimum 
essentials. 

Whether trainers of teachers are aggravating and per- 
petuating or are exploding numerous fallacies which keep 
able men and women out of teaching is to be learned, not t^ 
looking into textbooks, but by examining the everyday " off 
guard" practice disclosed. If any one is interested in dis- 
proving current misstatements about the rewards of teach- 
ing, it is the normal school and school of education. 



COURSE-OF-STUDY PROBLEMS 

k MONG changes in Wisconsin's course of study the 
L presidents and faculty members su^ested the follow- 
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1. Have course of study face more directly toward the 
public schools, both in content and method. 

2. Lengthen course of study so that it avoids narrow- 
ness and sends out teachers better prepared for public- 
school work. 

3. Lengthen two-year course for high-school graduates 
to three years — no curriculum can be made the pana- 
cea for insufficient time. 

4. Have courses of study, not a course. 

5. Make elective element and differentiation more promi- 
nent. 

6. Make the course of study point more directly toward 
the work of teaching. 

7. Insure greater cooperation between normal and train- 
ing departments in shaping and correlating courses of 
study. 

8. Require cooperation between teachers of subjects 
within each department, so that in writing a course of 
study in English other branches as well as English 
will be drawn upon. 

9. Draw more upon the faculty members in formulating 
courses of study. 

10, Permit flexibility which will fit work to the needs and 
possibilities of individual students. 

As suggested above, among the survey's first fruits the 
board of regents in February, 1914, authorized and directed 
the president to reorganize courses so as to provide specific 
preparation ; i.e., for teaching in the primary, in kindergar- 
ten, in grammar grades, in agriculture, in commerce, etc. 
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It also authorized a three-year course to train teachers for 
high schools, since the University and colleges of Wisconsin 
could not be counted upon to supply all the teachers needed 
in high schools. 

In an address before the N. E. A., New York, 1916, 
President James W. Crabtree, State Normal School, River 
Falls, Wisconsin, said: "This piece of constructive work 
in Wisconsin has not only given satisfactory results, but it 
has opened the eyes of the normal schools to the need of 
further constructive work along this line. • . . Several nor- 
mal schools in other states have tackled this same problem, 
each in its own way, with the general result that normal 
schools have taken on new life and have assumed a place of 
importance in preparing teachers for leadership in special 
education as well as in general education." 

Among "high spots" noted were these evidences of co- 
operation within normal departments in making courses of 
study : 

I. The geography teacher reported help from physics 
teacher with regard to problems arising in geography ; 
from the biology teacher with respect to ocean life. 

a. Terms used in physics, chemistry, and physiology 
were prepared for the use of Latin classes. 

3. Two instructors of psychology held conferences and 
worked along lines planned. 

4. The head of the English department before the entire 
faculty outlined a plan to secure better results in Eng- 
lish throughout the whole school. 

5. Flexibility was secured by permitting a class poor in 
grammar to take more grammar work, a class profi- 
cient in grammar to take less grammar and more 
literature and history. 

33. Subject Matter of Course 

There is many a slip 'twixt a course of study in the cata- 
»■ and the course which reaches the student. There are 
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not enough slips between certain catalog courses and stu- 
dents. 

Impractical courses unrelated to the pupils' past or the 
teacher's future have a fatalistic tendency to survive the 
vicissitudes of classroom lecture or recitation, whereas paper 
courses properly related to one another and to the student's 
future work as teacher are apt to crumble into conventional 
unrelated impracticahties by the time they reach the student. 

Typical of subject matter felt by instructors and surveyors 
not to be suited to the work before Wisconsin's teachers 
were these : 

1. A very large proportion of the subject matter is be- 
yond the comprehension of the students and wholly 
unsuited to the needs of students who spend only two 
years after graduation from high school in preparing 
for teaching. 

2. Instead of general hygiene, anatomy and technical 
physiology are often taught; instead of practical arith- 
metic, algebraic problems or even geometric problems 
for which the student has not the preparation and for 
which she will not have a future use. 

3. " Physics is practically all academic." 

4. Normal school composition is supposed to be purely 
academic. 

5. A large part of work in physiology and botany cul- 
tural and informational; in zoology mainly academic; 
in bacteriology largely cultural and informational, 

6. " Too much of the music and drawing are for show 
only." 

7. "We have 230 children enrolled in the training 
school. Practically no attention is given to physic^ 
training either on the playground or in the gymna- 
sium. . . . We talk of plays and games, but we do 
nothing." 

8. A class of ten members studying digestion was called 
on to describe chemical changes takmg place at differ- 
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«nt stages of digestion. Pupils gave technical infor- 
mation as given in textbooks. 

Which of these conditions are duplicated in your school? 
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34. Observation and Practice Work 

While it is true that normal graduates teach as they were 
taught rather than as they were taught to teach, it is also 
true that the teaching in normal schools is indexed by the 
cooperation between theory and practice, by the teaching 
and observing as part of their own instruction, and by the 
teaching they do and supervision they receive in practice. 

Each of these factors must be surveyed separately and in 
its relation to other factors. 

Again it is suggested that the " high spots " and " low 
spots " noted in Wisconsin's normal schools be checked point 
for point after Km. .. No... How often... T... 

It should never be forgotten that in the same school, in the 
same department, and often in the same class will be found 
side by side " high spots " and " low spots," excellences 
needing expansion and deficiencies needing remedial atten- 
tion. 

Qear vision requires that each list be studied separately. 

35. Extent and Effect of Non-Professional Courses 

In eight normal schools $40,000 was being spent annually 
for college courses — 279 classes, of which 84% enrolled 
students preparing to teach. Of students taking college 
courses 58% were taking them not for use in teaching but 
to earn credits toward a later college degree. Fifteen other 
facts were disclosed regarding college courses and other ad- 
vanced work. 

I. Normal-school presidents believe (and the University 
conceded) that graduation from the normal schools 
of the state should be considered presumptive evidence 
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of capacity and aiaSty to take up and BiiccessfTiIiy 
carrr oa the work of dte jimiw year m the college of 
ieaen aod sdenoc in the Umversj^- oi Wisconsin or 
a college of equal rank ; and that the soccessful com- 
^ebon of 60 boors of college work of the grade of 
advancement osaall; required of joniors and seniors 
dkcmld entitle the nonnal-sdiooi gradrate to the badt- 
efcr's desRc. Yes. . . How ofiat. . . No. 

2. There 15 too nnvh strcK on making woric to nonnal 
sdiool parallej with nnrrersit; work, so that students 
may receive full credit in muversity for time spaat in 
Donnal scboc^ ** It makes ns cross-eyed to look in 
both directions at the same time," ane president *>i<1 

m discussing the question. ¥... How ofte% 

N... f... 

3. One iKMinal-scbool present r ep o r ted to the regents 
that it is impossible for ibe nonnal sdiool to readh or 
even to approximate its highest ^cienc>- so long as 
instroctors look t^oo tte tradimg of college or " ad- 
vanced " work as more honorable than the ti-a^'mg of 
dK fundamentals. Y... How often... N... 

r,.. 

4. It was generaDy tme that the higfaest-^iaid instroctots 
had beoi assigned to college courses, although these 
courses are not the priman- aim of the norma] schooL 
Y... How often... N... /... 

5. To fill out college classes students in the normal de- 
partment sometimes had to take coH^e courses which 
had practically no bearing upon their future wOTk 
of teaching. Y. . . How often. . . N. . . ?. .. 

6. In some sdiools too many college dasses were main- 
tained in proportion to the number of students en- 
rolled. During the sectmd semester of 1913-14 oac 
school enrolled six college-course students and each 
of two other schools seven. The numbers of college 
courses maintained in these schools were 22, 19, 
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and 20, respectively. V... How often... N... 

7. 336 classes enrolled college-course students — 57 of 
these classes were not subjects carrying college credit 
— leaving 279 classes doing work of college grade. 
Of the 279 classes 46, or 16^, were composed en- 
tirely of students in the college course; 233, or 849^, 
contained students who were preparing to teach, as 
well as college-course students. 

8. The cost of teaching college courses was $35,000 a 
year. 

9. One result of college courses was that the vocational 
element which is so essential in efficient training of 
teachers for the public school was either weakened or 
destroyed. Y... N.., f... 

\o. Students preparing to teach in the primary grades not 
infrequently had to select subjects like college mathe- 
matics, college classes, economics, because the college 
classes were small. Y . ,, N. . . f... 

[I. When asked why they were taking a college course, 
students in almost every case replied: "I have to 
have a credit" — or "I want to get through" — or 
" I had to take something." Y . .. N ... f... 

[2. Many courses designed to prepare students for teach- 
ing were transformed into courses for college. 
y... N... T... 

13. Instructors in geography were found who wanted to 
give college courses in geography, and some were ac- 
tually attempting to do this. Y... N... F... 

14. Praise for giving advanced work had blinded teachers 
to the needs of the students. Y... N... t... 
Inordinate ambition to do advanced work resulted in 
attempts at hair-splitting differentiations in grammar 
with students who were unable to select parts of 
speech; in giving intensive courses in history and 
geography to students many of whom could not write 
an intelligible sentence on the work of Jefferson or 
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Franklin, and who were unable to tell in what zones 
the continents are located. ¥... N... ?. 
Except for teaching and school management, twice 
as much time, or more, was given to the study of the 
the foreign languages as to any other subject in the 
coarse. Y ... N... ?... 

36. The High-School Preparatory Course 

Approximately $128,000 was being spent yearly by the 
five normal schools in preparatory hi^-school work. This 
does not refer to high-school work in the training depart- 
ment but to the high-school department in the normal schooL 
Total enrollment was 577, of which 372, or nearly two 
thirds, were from the very towns where the normal schools 
were located and where local hi^ schools were supported. 
Yet the per capita annual cost to the state of this high-school 
course was over $200, whereas the per capita cost for doing 
the same work in local high schools ranged from $50 to 
$75- 

These facts led the regents to ask that the high-school 
courses be discontinued. Future registrations were to be re- 
fused, but children already enrolled would be carried through 
their courses. 

In few instances will high-school courses strengthen 
normal schools. Whatever slight gain may seem to result 
from the large numbers reported will surely be more than 
offset by misrepresentations bound to result. Moreover, it 
is unfair to a state and its pupils to evade the problem of 
providing adequate near-at-home high school accommoda- 
tions for all children. 

It certainly is unfair to schools needing well-equipped 
teachers to permit or to require normal schools to deflect 
attention from teacher-training work to high-school prepara- 
tory work. 

A parallel danger confronts colleges of education which 
maintain separate high schools. The temptation is to em- 
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phasize preparation of high-school pupils rather than prepar- 
ation of future teachers of high schools. 

Where observation and practice work are done in the 
public high schools under a different management, as in 
the case of three Wisconsin normals, the high-school man- 
agement is responsible for protecting its high-school pupils, 
hence the normal school does not worry about that responsi- 
bility. On its part the normal-school management can con- 
centrate its attention upon the benefits derived by its pupils 
in training from observation and practice work. 

Any colleges of education and any private colleges whose 
certificates entitle holders to teach without further examina- 
tion need to be surveyed for their courses of study for 
teachers. 

1. Are students who plan to teach given exactly the same 
course of study as other students who do not plan to 
teach ? 

2. How, if at all, is the future application of a history 
course or geography course presented to students ? 

3. What, if any, observation or practice work is required 
before issuing a teacher's certificate? 

4. Should state laws continue to abet the exploded theory 
that knowledge of a subject is tantamount to ability 
to teach that subject and to teach pupils ? 

5. Should any student be certificated in any subject un- 
til he has disclosed to himself and others whether or 
or not he possesses ability to teach ? 

Regarding the effect of college courses upon the normal 
school's main service the survey reported : 

The presence of the college course tends strongly to create 
an aristocracy both among members of the faculty teaching 
in these courses and among the students taking them. This 
is responsible for the assumption by some instructors and 
students that the teacher-training courses, the real work of 
the school, are of lesser dignity and minor importance. 

That college-course subjects should not; displace profes- 
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sional courses needed to fit teachers for their future teaching 
was recommended. Three normal schools were later in- 
structed to discontinue their college courses. 

Pressure is beginning from foundation and from colleges 
and universities to abolish all college courses — i.e., non- 
professional courses — in normal schools. Future surveys 
may recommend such abolition, as did the Iowa survey com- 
mission for the State College for Teachers. 

In every case surveys should secure the facts as to the 
nature, number, and method of conducting such courses, the 
enrollment, the cost, etc. Before conceding, however, what 
it is now conventional to assert, that efficiency cannot live in 
a normal school which is part normal and part college, five 
facts should be thoroughly considered : 

1. More centers for higher education are needed. Limit- 
ing college courses to state universities and private 
colleges arbitrarily shuts the doors of higher educa- 
tion to large numbers who, as experience shows, will 
go 50 or even 100 miles to college but cannot or will 
not go farther. 

2. The training of teachers is a public function. The 
preparation of teachers for high schools should not be 
left entirely to scattered private colleges and the cen- 
tral state university. Experience proves that high 
schools will seek teachers who have had college work 

— with normal-school work if possible, without 
normal-school work if necessary. 

3. Unity of training has advantages which cannot lightly 
be dismissed — in a normal school as well as a high 
school. Arguments for a cosmopolitan high school 
apply equally to a cosmopolitan normal school. 

4. Gradually raising the standards of teaching for all 
lower schools is necessary. It has not been proved 
that eliminating college courses — i.e., college students 

— from normal schools will do as much to raise the 
standard of jnstruction in the normal and other public 
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schools, as will the retention of college courses and of 
students planning to take a four-year college course. 
Colleges of education do not consider the presence of 
non-professional students destructive of efficiency. 
5- No dangers have ever yet been pointed out in the 
college courses as found in normal schools which are 
not attributable to administrative breakdown and 
which cannot be corrected by administrative steps. 
The president is there ; the buildings are there ; there 
are regents and a state department of instruction; 
there is no justification for giving up the advantages 
that would flow from college work available in several 
different parts of the state until after thorough effort 
has been made to separate abuse from use, and to cor- 
rect abuse. 

The argument for abolishing college courses for normal 
students was stated by the Iowa Survey Commission as fol- 
lows: 

" In dealing with the problems of duplication as mani- 
fested in the practice of the Iowa State institutions, the 
commission has been guided by what may be described 
as the principle of ' major and service ' lines of work. 
. . . English is a major line at the State university, a 
service line at the State College." 
The report also states that 

1. The atmosphere of State Teachers' College is not un- 
equivocally collegiate. 

2. Methods of class instruction are dominantly those of 
the high school and junior college type. [Need they 
be?] 

Of this argument Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the Jour- 
nal of Education, wrote on November 30, 1916: "This is 
merely a skillful restatement of every survey of higher in- 
stitutions of learning by university men under the founda- 
tions. The only thing is the artistic expression: 'Major 
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and service activities. . . .' Pedagogy is major at the 
Teachers College and English is only to be taught so far as it 
is necessary for the promotion of pedagogy. . . . Nowhere 
in higher education except in a university for culture is a 
gigantic effort made to train university students alone to 
write effective English." 

How inconsistent is the appeal to abolish all but vocational 
courses from normal schools is clear when we consider the 
conditions in colleges of education whose professors are 
insisting that normal schools should be vocational. The so- 
called normal school is no more vocational than the so-called 
college of education. 

For those students who plan to teach, any private college 
is giving vocational work when it prepares them for teach- 
ing. Not until colleges and schools of education refuse to 
combine vocation with not-so-directly vocational subjects and 
students is it fair to lay down the law to so-called normal 
schools and to restrict their ability to serve. 

At this point self-surveying by normal schools must in- 
clude surveying of similar practices by colleges of education 
and other colleges that prepare teachers. 



I 37. Student Programs 

The number of hours which students are permitted to take 
and the relation of heavy programs to work of merely pass- 
ing grade are matters which should be checked in a self- 
survey. One normal-school survey discloses the fact that 

several students were taking seven hours per day, many 
others were taking six hours, and a five-hour program 
was common ; yet four hours was the expected limit. 
Some students took heavy programs because they 
wished to graduate earlier; others wanted extra sub- 
jects; mediocre students were carrying an extra subject 
so as to makp up for failure in previous semester. To 
get credit wa. .' e chief aim of most of these students. 
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In several cases scholastic zeal was ruining health and 
dwarfing social instinct 
The programs were, of course, seriously affecting the 
student's teaching in the training school. Several 
students whose teaching was poor were found to have 
heavy programs. When urged to make more careful 
preparation for teaching they usually complained of 
their lack of time. One young man who had especially 
lamented his lack of time to do what was wanted, was 
carrying seven hours three days in the week and six 
hours the other two days, besides being in a football 
squad. 

Advisors had signed student programs without exami- 
nation or had accepted insufficient reasons for additional 
work. In one or two institutions there was a suspicion 
that subjects had been inserted after the slips had been 
signed. 

One normal-school catalog calls for a Junior year program 
of 27 periods of recitation per week. Assuming for each 
subject, except physical exercise, at least the same time in 
preparation as is given to recitation periods, this means a 
minimum working week of 53 hours. In the Senior year, 
second semester, this school calls for 29 periods of practical 
teaching and 3 other periods, besides the supervisor's confer- 
ences. The working time of a stenographer, except in a few 
small communities where a longer day is permitted, is 39 
hours per week. 

Distinction should be made by the survey between pro- 
grams outlined in the catalog and programs actually worked 
out by students. The Massachusetts Agricultural College 
asks students to report for a typical week the distribution of 
their time among college duties. Typical budgets of 
student time showing specifically for each recitation period 
the time required for preparation, will be of material aid. 
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SUPERVISION PROBLEMS 
38, Benefits of Supervision by Presidents 

LIKE other organizations, teacher-training schools take 
their cues from supervising heads. Where a presi- 
dent tries to accomplish results without supervision it will be 
found as a rule that heads of schools and departments and 
critic teachers have not been trying to discover the possi- 
bilities of supervision. Checking actual practice by your 
supervisors with the following actual practices will disclose 
important facts. 

The benefits of supervision by normal-school presidents 
were referred to as follows by instructors: 



Yes.. 



No... 



1. His visits stimulate me in my woric. 

2. His attitude of hearty cooperation has made the work 
run more smoothly, consequently better work has been 
done. y... N... t... 

5. He has always been an inspiration to me. Y... 
N... ?... 

4. The president makes many valuable suggestions to the 
faculty in faculty meetings that have a very direct 
bearing on the general work of the school. Y... 
N... ?... 

5. The president's suggestions are always constructive — 
never destructive; if there is a criticism to be made he 
suggests where an individual can build up and im- 
prove himself. Y... N... ?... 

, Supervisors of training schools were reported as helping 
critic teachers as follows : 

I. Science instructors organized different science sub- 
jects so that there may be harmonious correlation. 
Yes... No... ?... 
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2. Frequently discusses work with department head. 
Y... N... ?... 

3. Gave series of suggested lessons in dramatization and 
writing of plays. Y . .. N.. . f . .. 

4. Has frequent conferences with department head re- 
garding course of study, reference books, welfare and 
standing of students, and general and specific duties 
of the department. Y... N... ?... 

Supervision deficiencies — classroom work 

1. Observations in 369 classes demonstrated a most 
pressing need for the definite supervision and direc- 
tion of classroom instruction. Yes. . . No. . . 

2. Supervision of instruction by head of department was 
reported by only 27 out of 133 instructors in normal 
departments. Y... N... f... 

3. In 22 years a supervisor had visited one teacher's 
classes not more than three times. 

4. In two schools where two or more teachers taught 
English grammar of same grade, no attempt was made 
to harmonize the work ; in one school three different 
textbooks were used, in the other, two. Y ... N ... 
? . .. 

5. In two schools with two instructors in psychology 
there was no attempt to confer as to what should be 
taught, y... N... ?... 

6. " I know that they are teaching geography. I get 
along best when I stick close to my own work (e.g., 
head of department). I am not consulted and I offer 
no advice." Y . .. N. . . ?. . . 

7. In one school the head of the rural high-school depart- 
ment taught but two classes in this department; in 
addition taught two college classes, helped coach the 
football team, the debating team, and the orators for 
the oratorical contest, — but had no supervision of 
classes where students in his department were en- 
roUed. Y... N... ?... 
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" Head of department has too many classes to visit 
mine." Y... N... ?... 

"Each woman is a law unto herself — there is con- 
siderable overlapping (in English) ; even some contra- 
dicting of one course by another." Y... N... 
?... 

" The head can do nothing on his own initiative and 
therefore we feel greatly hampered." Y. . . N. . . 

Supplies complaints 

Lack of proper maps. Yes. . . No ... f.... sand 
table, y... N... T..., and sufficient reference 
books, Y. .. N. .. ^. , . in teaching geography. 
It takes perhaps a year after book is recommended 
before it is placed in the library. Y... N... 

Housekeeping complaints 

1. Temperature record shows frequent high temperature 
and sometimes a very low temperature. All schools 
needed some means through which sufficient humidity 
to the air might be provided. 

2. Some schools and yards were notably uncared for, 
floors dirty, windows unwashed, and yard badly lit- 
tered with rubbish. 

3. One third to one half of classrooms were found un- 
tidy, blackboards smeared, loose papers strewn about 
the teacher's desk, etc. 

4. " Difficult to teach cleanliness when it is not carried 
out about us." 

5. In 15 rooms where window space was insufficient, 
shades were drawn so as further to shut out a great 
deal of light. 

^ Presidential inattention to teaching 

I. Presidents were criticized for not knowing the char- 
acter of work done. Yes ... No. . . ? . . . 
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2. " Onr scbool would be a better school f rCBit the stand- 
point of (i) classroom work, (zi school tone, (^) 
pnxhxt, if onr president would, or could, think leas 
about tbe number of students and more about quaiitr-" 

y... N... r.., 

3. Of 28 teachers in training-school departments, 17 re- 
port no proiessional assistance from presidents. 

4. In 15 years a president has never visited my dasses. 

5. Presidents spent little time in observing teaching by 
faculty members : during the period covering approxi- 
mately 15 months of school work one president spent 
on an average of two hours a month in observing 
classroom work, or a total of 13 visits averaging less 
than 10 minutes each. 

6. In visiting the so-called professional subjects during 
15 months each president averaged 21 minutes a 
month. Y... N... ?... 

y. Are you joking? Are presidents really supposed to 
know what is being taught? You amaze me. 

8. He has never during four and a half years come to 
me or called me into the office for a discussion of my 
work or the work of planning it. He has perfect con- 
fidence in my ability to plan and manage the depart- 
ment Y... N... r... 

9i I have taught in this school under three presidents 
and it has not been the policy of any one of them to 
supervise the work in class. Y . . . N. . . f... 

10. His attitude has caused me to be less exacting and 
more lenient in promoting students, since a good deal 
of charity seemed to be expected in promoting 
students, y... JV... ?... 

11. Our president, I am glad to say, has too much good 
sense to attempt such a thing; he has coniidence in his 
teachers and we all work hard to deserve that confi- 
dence, y... N... f... 

13. He has neither made criticism nor given suggestion tfl 

y... N... f... 
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A former Wisconsin normal faculty member has written 
us the following: "The lack of supervision on the part of 
presidents extends down the line. Departments are loosely 
organized if they are organized at all. Every man teaches 
for himself and resents interference. Besides, those who 
are nominally at the head of departments have a full or 
overfull quota of teaching hours and do not have time to 
observe the work of other teachers in the department. 
Heads of department prefer to be inefficient rather than run 
the risk of criticism in case of difference with a member of 
the department. Any such difference often brings from 
presidents the criticism that the head of the department docs 
not get along with people." 

Fifty-two of 178 instructors in the normal departments de- 
clared that the presidents were not competent to supervise 
their work, that they themselves were " specialists " and that 
" no one man could possibly know the work of all the depart- 
ments in any school." The survey found that — naturally? 
— the work of these instructors was so " specialized " as to 
be far above the heads of their students and in urgent need 
of criticism and suggestion by some non-speciahst, A 
self-survey, with free discussion, might bring to light senti- 
ments like these about presidents' influence upon classroom 
instruction and help presidents to analyze their opportuni- 
ties. 

Deficiencies of supervision mentioned by faculty members 
outnumber, if they do not outweigh, the excellences men- 
tioned. It is suggested that both lists be checked by in- 
structors and managers alike for each teacher-training school 
studied. 

At the time normal-school instructors were asking for 
more adequate supervision, instructors in the college of edu- 
cation at the University of Wisconsin were conscious of 
inadequate supervision. For example, neither the model 
training school nor the 17 separate courses for the training 
of teachers were receiving any supervision over the course 
content or the method of instruction. 
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The science and art of supervision have of late received 
much attention from educators. Normal schools are giving 
courses and writing textbooks on supervision of elementary 
schools. Colleges of education know exactly how secondary 
schools should be supervised. It is not necessary here to re- 
peat the details of such instruction. 

Self -surveyors of teacher-training work need only a^ 
point for point whether and in what degree with respect to 
each step in such teacher-training work the minimum essen- 
tials of proper supervision as recommended for secondary 
and elementary schools e.xist. Always it should be remem- 
bered that the purpose of supervision is not to appraise, eval- 
uate, adjudge, average, but to improve results, i.e., to help 
persons supervised locate the strong and weak points of their 
work; build upon and expand the strong points; correct and 
eliminate the weak points. 

The supervision which teachers in training will remember 
is the supervision that they have actually seen and felt at 
work rather than the supervision they have read about or lis- 
tened about. 
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39, Training-on-the-Iob 

With few exceptions practice teaching in another teacher's 
school lacks one element which is necessary to try out teacher 
and teaching; namely, a sense of personal responsibility for 
the welfare of individual pupil and class. 

Something happens when we find ourselves over our 
depth, compelled to sink or swim, which we can never ex- 
perience when we have either water wings or life savers 
within immediate reach. 

To guarantee follow-up, " after-care," supervision-that- 
trains for teachers on the job, special steps are being taken by 
a number of training schools, including the Universities of 
Cincinnati and Toledo, Iowa State Teachers' College, Qeve- 
land Normal School, Connecticut's State Board of Educa- 
tion, etc. 
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Ccttinecticut trains teachers in three normal schools. 
There they have practice teaching in training schools and in 
dty and rural schools attached to the normal school and 
supervised by their principals. At this point the State De- 
partment of Education takes up the training of looo teachers 
going into the rural schools of about lOO towns. The fol- 
lowing are principles in training of teachers-on-the-job : 

1. Attendance at a summer institute is compulsory for all 
new teachers. At this institute they are given demon- 
strations and in addition have daily conferences, each 
state supervisor with the group of teachers for whom 
he is responsible. 

2. A school organization meeting is held of each group, 
at which the supervisor takes up in detail problems 
of school management, particuUu-ly those which will 
arise during the first week. 

3. Every teacher is visited at least twice by her supervisor 
during her first two weeks and help given her in the 
mechanics and spirit of school management, filling out 
of daily plan book stating for each period of each day 
the subject, the aim, and special point to be driven 
home. 

4. Special institutes are held during the first two weeks, 
on Saturdays, at which questions are answered and 
demonstrations made. 

5. A mode) school is established in many towns, to which 
teachers needing special help in teaching different sub- 
jects are not only permitted but required to go. This 
teacher in the model school is chosen for ability to 
teach and to show others how to teach. 

6. Monthly meetings are held by each supervisor with his 
group of teachers. At each of these there must be 
one or more demonstration lessons. Sometimes the 
demonstrator is chosen by lot in advance ; oftentimes 
the demonstrator is chosen by lot five minutes before 
she must take charge of a strange class. Questions, 
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answers, criticisms, and su^:cstions are mobilized by 
the supervisor. 

7. Public meetings are held, frequently attended by the 
secretary of the state board or a central office in- 
spector, at which again demonstration lessons are 
given with or without advance notice, 

8. Regarding each school the responsible supervisor must 
report to the central office, not only general facts, but 
specific facts as to each teacher's progress. 

9. Recent tabulation shows that the average time spent 
in classrooms daily by these rural supervisors respon- 
sible for schools miles away from one another, is no 
less than 4J/2 hours, — probably 4 hours more than the 
average for supervisors of city schools all in one build- 
ing. 

10. Central office comparisons and special studies are made 
of individual schools, papers read, age and grade se- 
cured and tabulated, and all interpreted in terms of 
questions about teachers' need for training. 

11. Inspectors from the central office visit schools; some- 
times supervisors are detailed to act as inspectors of 
other supervisors' schools. 

The character of supervision given to teachers-on-the-job 
is indicated by the following excerpts from letters written 
by different central office inspectors to Connecticut super- 
visors : 

1. Miss S. seems to be rather hit or miss in regard to 
order. The pupils appear to be on the alert to catch 
all the fun that is going. The pupils do not talk very 
well and appear to be afraid that she is going to watch 
for anything wrong to make fun of it. She appears 
to be working hard and trying to do well but playing 
to the grandstand too much. Is that the case or am I 
wrong ? 

2. Miss M. needs careful attention. She had a poor 
school. It is not worth while to go into detail about 
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Proctice-pupii-made apparatus Stale Narn'iil 

Rural practice schools are important laborator 
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her, but she ought to teach or be let go. What work I 
observed did not warrant the time of the pupils being 
spent in the school. Can you help her? 
I noted some things I wish to commend : 

a. The energy and enthusiasm of all teachers — fine 
work in this way, 

b. Generally good methods, and excellent interest 
on the part of pupils. 

c. Good order in all schools visited. 

d. Outhouses in good shape — interiors ^ven at- 
tention this year and improvements made which 
are desirable and reasonable. 

e. Work of teachers well planned in general and 
bookkeeping of teachers good. 

£. Apparently good spirit on the part of teachers 
and correct attitude toward their work and your- 
self. 
As you know, I visited four schools in S. during De- 
cember. Please consider the following suggestions: 

a. Take up the plan book on each visit to a school 
for the present and check it with respect to plan 
for the day, type of lesson and aim, and write 
suggestions for the teacher's consideration. 

b. Have a suggestion book in each school and use it 
each time you visit. This will enable you to 
show what you have suggested and to check 
the teacher's accomplishment of what you sug- 
gest. 

c. See that in each program the seat work is defi- 
nitely assigned the proper subject, and check the 
proportion of time given to each subject. The 
order of recitations ought to be right. 

d. Detailed plans — by now all subjects ought to be 
included in these in each school. These help to 
show you what a teacher means by a type indi- 
cated in the work sheet as well as whether the 
method of procedure is correct. Note what was 
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said the other day about the analogy betwcm a 
recipe for cocking and the detailed plan. 

e. There should be a demonstration lesson at each 
teachers' meeting. This was the only point at 
which I thought die meeting was not so profitable 
as it might have been, for your talk was good and 
you covered the outline for the meeting accept- 
ably. 

f . The committee have done much with respect to 
repairs, but they ought to conq>lete the woik 
planned. Can you hurry up matters any? I 
liked the stove jacket in the Southford schocd 
very much. 

For Memoranda by Reader 
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CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION — ACADEMIC 
DEPARTMENT 

40. Earmarks of Efficiency and Progress 

BECAUSE the purpose of teacher-training schools is to 
give instruction, no self-survey will accomplish much 
which does not survey instruction. 

Model organization and procedure may exist on paper 
and still the instruction miss its mark. On the other hand, 
organization and procedure may on paper be woefully de- 
ficient and still the instruction be admirable. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating, and the two 
teacher-training puddings of first consequence are the quality 
of instruction at normal schools and the quality of instruction 
given by normal-school products. 

The Iowa State Teachers' College was surveyed in two 
days, the greater part of which was spent at a hotel rather 
than in teacher-training classrooms. The Wisconsin survey 
observed 369 recitations in eight different schools, and the 
surveyor spent from three weeks to four weeks at each of 
the eight schools. 

The results of observations are presented here in separate 
lists of inefficiencies and efficiencies; earmarks of progress 
are separated from earmarks of conditions that need atten- 
tion. It is suggested that surveyors read them one at a time 
and check (V) on ^ numbered list after Yes... No... 
Where. . . How often. . . , if it is or is not to be found in 
his training work, and after f . . ; if the surveyor must in- 
vestigate to learn the answer. 

How often or how generally any one of these " high 
spots" was found in Wisconsin's normal schools is of no 
special interest to you. Each " high spot's " helpfulness to 
you, like each " low spot's " helpfulness, depends upon the 
local use you can make of it tomorrow. 
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The authors hope that the readers will care to send to them 
listft of local " high spots " not here enumerated. Such addi- 
tions will be sent to collaborators. 

Agriculture: eEBciency earmarks 

1. " We aim to make the needs of the community our 
opportimity for work." 

2. 44-acre farm owned — a successful practical fanner 
works farm under direction of school — is to stock 
farm and raise chickens — any profit he can get from 
the farm belongs to him — chief purpose is to demon- 
strate what a man can do with a 44-acre farm and 
to furnish practice farm work for students. 

3. Study of farm machinery occupies important place — 
regular textbook study is supplemented by work in 
implement shops in community — students required to 
uncrate and assemble parts and put machines in good 
working order. 

Special attention paid to gasoline engine because of 
its possibilities in farm work. 

4. Year's work in manual training required of all stu- 
dents in agriculture — students make hayracks — 
farmers furnishing materials, likewise wagon boxes, 
sheepracks, gates, tables, chairs, swings, etc. 

5. Recitation in propagation — students gathered around 
table on which were placed several growing plants — 
geranium, begonia, etc. — by questions instructor not 
only brought out every bit of experience the pupils 
had had in growing and caring for plants, but suc- 
ceeded in getting from them the information they had 
gained from their observation of trees and plants — 
instructor called on boy actually to make a cutting 
from the geranium plant. This brought up a question 
of treatment to follow. A spirited discussion re- 
sulted — just before recitation closed boy in knee 
trousers called on : " What should the class get out 
of this recitation? " A splendid summary was given 
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— practically every essential point raised during ihe 
entire redtatioo was recalled. 

Farmers have weiconied students' help in building 
silos, setting out fruit trees, iipraying them, in vacci- 
nating their hogs for cholera, in having drainage sur- 
veys made of low spots on their farms, in making Kale 
drawings of their farms showing possible changes in 
boundaries to save time and Ialx>r. 
Drawings are made of homesteads, showing potisible 
decorations in shrub or tree planting, or the same for 
their coiintry school grounds. 

Students study seed grains, seed germination, stock 
judging, farm management, milk testing, etc. This 
work in cooperation with farmers in the community 
is done on the farm under such conditions as the 
farmer must meet in doing his work. 
Requests frequently made by farmers for help of stu- 
dents on Saturdays in selecting seed com — students 
paid good wages. 

Students are systematically placed on farms for sum- 
mer work — through school service bureau. 
Of what service is this in actual farming? Will it 
help the farmer to farm more intcltigently and enable 
hira to be tnore efficient? These questions are re- 
peatedly applied to different portions of subject mat- 
ter than are ordinarily given. If their service value 
can be shown, they are taught; otherwise they are 
eliminated. 

Extension work carried on in 14 rural schools within 
ten miles of normal school, in cooperation with county 
superintendent. Purpose : To help the rural school 
teacher relate her work to the interests and needs of 
the community the school serves. 
Normal-school students and instructors actually show 
how raw materials from the farm may be used for 
teaching purposes. Classes are taught for the 
teacher; plans are made for the work; children are 
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encouraged to t ^d work in connection with their 
school work, anc' later the products raised by them 
are exhibited and judged. 

Exhibits are held at night. Parents come because in- 
terested in work of their own and neighbors' chil- 
dren. 

Articles winning local prizes are taken to normal 
school, where prize winners from all schools again 
compete in connection with farmers' institute in Jan- 
uary. 

Work is made possible through use of an auto-bus 
carrying 20 people, now owned by school but rented 
during preceding year. Same bus used in taking stu- 
dents in the country-school course to the rural schools 
for their practice teaching. 
13. In so far as students can render real service to the 
commimity and at the same time do their school work, 
actual field work on the farm takes the place or sup- 
plements usual laboratory work. 
For example, a study of com is a part of the course. 
In one laboratory students are required to make a 
critical study of com types, and from selected samples 
work out the correct characteristics of different varie- 
ties of com- 

This school holds that it is one thing to know the good 
points of a good ear of seed corn and a vastly dif- 
ferent thing to select that ear out of a field of stand- 
ing com. Therefore students are sent into the corn- 
fields to select seed com. 

Farmers are interested and cooperate. Class is taken 
to farm and there spends two hours in selecting seed 
from rows allotted to each. 

Fanner works with them and together they discuss 
com types, ear size, row planting, acre yield, and 
other related topics. Following this the com is taken 
to the farmhouse and put on drying racks. 
At least three such trips are taken to different farms 
where different com types are raised. 
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Active part taken in farmers' institutes. School is 
headquarters for Cow Testing Association and Crop 
and Stock Improvement Association. Stock show 
held on school grounds. School is active in stimu- 
lating and teaching farmers to test the milk of their 
herds and to keep proper records of such tests. In 
cases where farms are not equipped with proper ap- 
paratus they may use school's equipment. 

Arithmetic : efficiency earmarks 

Practical work by freshmen, computing lumber in 
bleachers, income from milk of certain cows according 
to milk tests, etc. 

Class of 16 juniors multiplying aliquot parts of 
100 — the speed with which this recitation was con- 
ducted is rarely equaled, and yet it was direct and sim- 
ple. 

Courtis tests in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
simple numbers, and decimals given to both normal 
and training departments. 

Normal instruction bears directly on the work of the 
pupils teaching in the training school. 
Recitation class of juniors assigned problem work in 
denominate numbers — one student told to come espe- 
pecially prepared to show the class how to teach liquid 
measure. 

Stepping into the cloakroom she brought before the 
class a metal tub, and gallon, quart, pint, and gill 
measures. The janitor had placed a bowl of water at 
her disposal. This she placed in the tub. 
One student was called on to be the pupil to be taught. 
Student teacher proceeded to find out whether the 
pupil knew the various measures by asking him to 
select quart, pint, etc. The pupil suggested the gill 
measure for the pint. The teacher corrected him and 
proceeded to make sure that he could select the various 
measures without hesitation. Pupil then required to 
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fin a giU measure and see bow tnaDy of these it took to 
fill a pint, etc In this way tbe table was bmlt Sfp »**«^ 
writtca on the blackboard. 

\VhcD studoit had bnisbed dw instnxxor tAxA the 
grades wbere qnait, pUoo, etc, would be likely to be 
used first Students answered, " About die seoood 
grade.** " Would yoa teadi the gill in that grade? " 
Student stated that tbe quart and pint would be suf- 
ficient but that she saw no reason why children in die 
primary grade might not easily learn the gaOoo and 
gilL 

As to method, it was shonn diat in all cases it was 
necessary to work with measures and materials to 
make children understand. 

This was followed by a few moments of problems suit- 
able for the primary grades. The following are 
typical : 

Milk is three cents a pint. What would two pints 
cost? 

Milk is eight cents a quart What is the cost per 
pint? 

How many pints in i6 quarts? 

How many gallons in i6 quarts? 
Pupils had difficulty in giving the analysis in clear- 
cut, precise English. Instructor persisted until pupil 
called on gave a satisfactory statement. 
Recitation — class of 19 juniors was assigned a re- 
view lesson on topics like these written on the black- 
board : 

Comparison of simple whole number widi axa- 
pound denominate number. 

Liquid measure. 

Dry measure. 

Addition of compound denominate numbers. 

Measurement of compound denominate numbers. 
Students reported as to why a subject should be taught 
and method of teaching. 
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Civics: efficiency earmarks 

1. In 8 out of 27 classes students were required to study 
and observe the operation of government in city, town, 
and state — method of recitation capitalized in a 
very large degree the experience of students, or else 
required them to obtain experience which would give 
meaning and significance to the topics studied. 

2. Classes get their information regarding city, town, and 
county government by personal interviews and investi- 
gations. 

3. One class followed spring elections — every step was 
analyzed and original papers examined — actual elec- 
tion proceedings were witnessed, including counting 
of the ballots, subsequent certification, etc. 

4. Federal courts in session studied. Eighth-grade class 
closely followed spring elections. Menit>crN of ctau 
organized themselves into a community. All took the 
steps in the election as required by law. Uned city 
forms — because of interest developed through (his 
work pupils have l)ccn following the work of Ine city 
council and the mayor. Some of the pupils attend 
the meetings of the council and report to the cIunn. 

5. The city departments in the city where tlic iichoot U 
located are studied. 

6. A local recreation and health nurvey made. 

7. Current cvcnttt Urpicn include food inupccdon, control 
of milk supply, iitrcct constnirtion, child welfare, 
fire prrAfction. collection of garbage, health protec- 
tion, ptihiic libftrv. 

8. KfToft to (each civics so that student will learn what 
arwl hrrw to tnch civics. 

9. Social Aervioi ofstnlzcd to prepare vuimg men and 
mimen lor InUlltgent Mfvict in public playgrounds, 
social centers, etc 
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For Memoranda by Reader 
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Domestic science: Lunchroom uses school garden supplies. 

Drawing: Work in drawing is related to interests and en- 
vironment of children and illustrates work of various 
subjects to be taught later. 

English via doii^ : efficiency earmarks 

1. Work in oral language in all schools ranks high. 

2. Grammar is taught primarily as an aid to correct 
speech. 

3. Letter-writing forms emphasized. 

4. In a grammar class analyzing sentences, students did 
most of the questioning to clear up doubtful points — 
very little time used by teacher — recitation showed 
that students understood what they were doing. 

5. Compositions are frequently based on the work of 
farmers and farm problems — several students are re- 
porters for local newspapers, thus putting into practice 
things studied in class. 

6. A series of cautions or " don'ts " in the use of pro- 
nouns and adverbs and the agreement of the verb with 
its subject is compiled by students. 

7. 23 students enrolled in the country-school course select 
and read an article particularly interesting and give 
the gist of it to the class — three to five minutes' re- 
ports were made, the students standing in front of the 
class — no notes were used. 

8. Class one day each week organized into a literary so- 
ciety — program consists of reports on current events, 
essays, debates, drill in parliamentary practice and ex- 
tempore speaking. Debate : Resolved, That the city 
authorities of (this city) should provide sheds where 
fanners who drive to town may safely hitch their 
teams. 

T^ree students assigned to discuss each side — four 
others volunteered — discussion spirited and argu- 
ments on both sides well presented — the rebuttals 
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particularly effective. Good points emphasized and 
several pupils commended because of improvement 
shown in their work. 
9, Important news events of the world discussed orally 
or in writing — students to be prepared either to write 
on some topic chosen from a list selected by the in- 
structor or to report on it orally. 
Orally: Panama Canal, earthquake in Japan, condi- 
tions in Mexico, Montessori's visit to America, Trust 
Message to Congress, doings of Congress; reports 
then written — additions made by the class show that 
the students are doing a great deal of reading and 
keeping themselves informed on current history. 

10, Novels reviewed orally and compared with other 
novels, several students participating — instructor 
most considerate of the opinions expressed by stu- 
dents, encouraging them always to give their own 
views even though they were not in accord with his 
own. 

11, Training given in telling stories to children. Fifth- 
grade group brought to room where class met. Stu- 
dent told story in an admirable manner. After 
story had been told children were questioned as to the 
facts in the story. Responses showed that they had 
missed none of it. 

After children were dismissed instructor took charge 
of the class — exercise just given was discussed and 
criticized. Suggestions were made as to how the tell- 
ing of the story might be improved. Following this 
students were called on to tell other stories suitable for 
fifth and sixth grades. In afternoon children are 
tested upon ability to reproduce orally the story they 
had been told in the morning. A student teacher was 
in charge of the class. 

12, Practical work in selecting books — e.g., assignment 
given : " What books would you select if given $25 
for seventh and eighth grade history ? " 
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Story books reviewed — tell how the books could be 
used and in what grades. 

Assignment; Be prepared to report sources of in- 
formation available in the school library on three of 
the following topics: Denmark, Argentina, Magna 
Charta, Tariff, Congo, Weather Bureau, etc. 
First student reported on Denmark. He spoke to 
class, referring occasionally to memoranda on small 
slips of paper. He listed references such as atlases, 
statistical almanacs, commercial geographies, encyclo- 
pedias, etc. In each case he described the kinds of in- 
formation to be found in each. When he was 
through instructor called on students to suggest other 
references. The following were mentioned : Poole's 
Index, The World and Its People, The Earth and Its 
Inhabitants, Stoddard's Lectures, Carpenter's Geo- 
graphical Readers. Recitations by students were ex- 
cellent exercises in English. Reports showed careful 
preparation. Facts were presented clearly and con- 
cisely in well-chosen language. In addition students 
were getting a most valuable training in the use of 
libraries, in selecting materials best adapted to their 
needs. 

History : cfGciency earmarka 

I. Of 27 recitations visited 19 were doing work of high 

order. 
3. AKBignmcnts by topics were the general practice. 

3. Federal and state courts were visited. 

4. Recitation — 30 juniors reviewing territorial expan- 
sion and the growth of the slavery issue presented 
topics: 

Causes for the popularity of Pierce. 

Charactei of Clay. 

Compromise of 1850, 

Fugitive slave law. 

Webster and day as statesmen. 
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From three to five minutes taken by each student in 
discussing his topic. Each report followed by ques- 
tions by students and instructor. 
Occasionally a student was asked to cite sources, and 
on two occasions the class was referred to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 
5. Recitation — 18 juniors reciting on agriculture as a 
business. Student called on contrasted farming of 
today as he knew it with the farming of earlier times 
as described in his reading. As far as possible he 
accounted for the differences. This student was 
reared in a section of Wisconsin where dairying and 
diversified farming were the rule. 
Another student supplemented this report by telling 
about one-crop farming in the wheat sections. The 
reasons for the change to mixed farming were clearly 
brought out. 

Another student discussed relative importance of Itgri- 
cuhure and manufacturing. Interdependence of two 
clearly brought out. 

Changes in the size of farms and reasons for the 
changes, advantages of intensive farming on smaller 
farms intelligently discussed. 

Question of ownership of farms and the effect of 
farming by tenants another topic discussed. 
Throughout the period questions were raised by stu- 
dents and personal experiences cited. 

Hygiene: efHciency earmarks 

1. Hygiene and sanitation taught from standpoint of 
what the teacher will find when she goes out to tala a 
position. 

2. Actual surveys of normal-school ventilation and town 
sanitation, drawing to scale, etc. — humidity and bac- 
teriological tests of school air, 

3. Public hygiene is given a large place in the study of 
physiology. 
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4. In gymnastics course the vocational side is empha- 
sized, much being made of play and games, the man- 
agement of playgrounds, emergencies, and personal 
hygiene. 

5. Department head asks more interest in physical train- 
ing of girls and children, saying that visitors are not 
sufficiently interested to enter the room, to say noth- 
ing of making suggestions. 

6. Children in training schools are tested for physical 
defects by seniors in physiology, hygiene, and sanita- 
tion, who discuss the defective pupils found with head 
of training school and critic teachers. 

7. Actual tests of foods are made in connection with 
study of digestion and proper feeding. 

8. Computations are made to determine difference be- 
tween amount of air needed by 35 students in a room 
and actual amount brought in — a diagram of the 
building is made to show how air was taken from the 
outside, how it was heated, how its humidity was regu- 
lated, location of shafts through which it passed on to 
the individual rooms. 

Music: efficiency earmarks 

Music is taught with special reference to what and how to 
teach music in grades. 

Profesatonal tubjectt: efficiency eirmarki 

1. Student teachers in history and geography use con- 
crete malcrial.ii, maps, charts, etc., because of work in 
normal department. 

2. Classen in psychology and education taught by assist- 
ant principal of training school — thus making a nat' 
ural connection between this work and the future 
teaching of the students in the training school. 

3. Class in psychology discuss " Fatigue ' on a basis of 
personal experiences and classroom application — 
during entire recitation claw most attentive, inter- 
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ested, and active — later laboratory experiments were 
conducted and fatigue curve drawn. 

4. Psychology class makes field study of " leisure time 
occupation of children you know " — reports showed a 
most active interest — the tabulation of these reports 
made a basis for a further study that includes what 
the city public schools, the normal school, and the 
students as individuals might do to better the condi- 
tions found. 

5. Gass studying " instincts " or " marked tendencies " 
of children. Assignment called for observation and 
study of children for the purpose of finding out what 
children naturally do; what they delight to do; what 
their strongest interests are. On a basis of this as- 
signment the marked tendencies of children were 
worked out by the class. Following this the utiliza- 
tion of these tendencies in school was discussed. 

6. Observation precedes teaching by student Y. . . 
AT... ?... 

7. Recitation: School-management class considering 
subject of good order in school. Point developed: 
good order is desirable not for its own sake but to 
make possible the accomplishment of desired school 
results. 

Students called on to give conceptions of good order 
and personal experiences. Instructor kept hands off 
and permitted the freest expression of opinion. Oc- 
casionally he would ask : " What leads you to believe 
this?" 

Method of considering topic: Why is it wrong for 
a boy to whistle in school? Is whistling in itself 
wrong? Ans. No, but it cannot be permitted simply 
because it interferes with the work of the school. 
Students were asked to think of the teachers they had 
had. What were the elements that made them strong 
or weak in their handling of pupils? Some of the 
points reported under this head were as follows : 
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Influence of the noisy teacher. 

Influence of teacher's voice. 

Results of the teacher's doing most of the talking 
and using up most of the time. 

The nagging teacher. 

The untidy teacher. 

The teacher who threatens and fails to carry out 
her threat. 
Some students told of difficulties they had encoimtered 
in their teaching and pointed out the causes. 
Assignment for the following recitation : List seven 
school virtues and point out how these may be de- 
veloped in pupils in doing school work. Work out 
what you consider natural incentives, artificial incen- 
tives, and the proper and improper use of these in 
school management. 
8. In class in school management, one student gave a 
special report. She stepped in front of the class 
and with watch in hand spoke for ten minutes. She 
was well prepared, her report was clear and definite, 
and illustrations from her own experience and obser- 
vation led her to question the author's conclusions. 
At close of report she answered questions asked by 
remainder of the class. 

Science: efGciency earmarks 

r. Material sought that will " relate physics to the world 

about us." 
2. In physics effort to make courses vocationally prac- 
tical — heat, fuels, light, gas, electric motors, etc. 

Recitation weaknesscB needing attention 

r. In many cases teachers did most of the reciting, 
2. Teacher asked question after question, literally pump- 
ing the information from the student, a method of 
recitation responsible for much lack of preparation on 
part of students. 
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3. Of II instructors in geography visited 7 used the 
question method, which resulted in fragmentary, dis- 

3'"'' 'jointed, inadequate replies. Inability of students to 
answer questions showed their lack of preparation. 

4. One pupil in a class in psychology did at least two 
thirds of the reciting. 

'"^5. ' Instructor used up 30 minutes in prosy lecturing on 
letter-writing. Students lacked interest and initi- 
^■*"'^'''ative. 

6. In a class of 50 students the teacher questioned stu- 
"y" 'dent as to how a chemical battery should be made. 
-9b '" ' No one called on was able to answer questions. Little 
1"" •! by little the instructor gave information he was trying 
-na-jir, ^Q ggj £j.Qjj^ students. The recitation finally became 
"' ^'-"a lecture by instructor, during which most of the stu- 
dents were inattentive; some were engaged in whis- 
^ y pered conversations; one was writing a letter and 
^!(»^ others used the time in studying. 

7. . " Anxiety to cover ground is against doing thorough 
work.'* 



■''■^' 



-qr,.„ 



In all classes observed articulation and enunciation 
iWere faulty ; it was difficult to understand many of the 
students, while in some cases it was impossible to hear 
what was spoken or read. 

20 minutes was used by instructor in making an as- 
signment — really a lecture in which the instructor 
recited what he wished the students to be able to re- 
produce on the following day. Students listened 
without taking any notes and without any apparent 
interest This class was visited the following day. 
The 20-minute assigimient of the previous day was 
hardly referred to. No appreciable gains were 
made. 
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ftrithtfietic: conditions needing attention 

I. Judged by 24 classes seen, not including classes in 
method, teaching of arithmetic was not effective. 
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This was primarily because teadiers failed to make 
sure that iheir students were tfaorou^y grounded in 
the so-called fundamentals. The programs of some 
arithmetic teachers were too ambitious — not only 
covering simple arithmetic but attempting to teach the 
science of numbers, and some even taking time to lec- 
ture on subjects Uke the fourth dimension. 
Work of this kind is out of place with students who 
cannot perform simple computations and who fail in 
the solution of simple problems. 
1 7 juniors in the class. Recitation opened with a two- 
minute lecture on insurance. Everythmg about insur- 
ance was told, but no insurance problem was given, 
V'isitor suggested problems to be given to class: 
House insured for $4,000. Rate is $6 per thousand 
for three years. What is cost of insurance per year ? 
Only four students gave the correct answer. 
Following this, at suggestion of visitor, mstnictOT 
gave students a brief drill to test students' knowledge 
of simple percentage, iz out of 17 wrote the vTdag' 
result in answer to the question : " I is what per 
cent of 2? " — 14 out of 17 failed on: "2 is what 
per cent of 3? " 

Instructor and students were struggling with a rule 
for finding the greatest common divisor of two or 
more numbers. Class did not understand teacha""s 
explanation. Demonstration whidi teacher was giv- 
ing is the one usually given in algebra, but task 
seemed hopeless. At dose of recitation instructor 
was requested to ask class the greatest common di- 
visor of 12, 8, 16 — out of 36 in the class only 7 gavt 
the correct answer. 

Fractions were being discussed l^ 30 juniors. In- 
Btruaor lectured 1 minutes upon tiie oecessily of get- 
ting a thorough mastery of fractions. 
Tlie first question raised was as to the mcamng of &e 
fiBCtioD ^ ft. Ctmsiderable time wb£ qient od tbib, 
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but matter was left hazy in the minds of several stu- 
dents. For example, instructor asked : " What law 
of multiplication is involved in this? " One student: 
" Things equal to the same thing are equal to each 
other " ; another student : " Multiplying eqitals by 
equals gives equals." 

Instructor failing to get the statement of principle he 
had in mind, himself stated that he referred to the 
" commutative law of factors." 
This was followed by an explanation of what he 
meant. Thence he went on to explain the associative 
and distributive laws of factors — in each case using 
literal factors for purposes of illustration. 
Just as the bell rang instructor asked: " What is the 
difference between multiplier and multiplicand?" 
Class was dismissed without assignment. Attitude of 
students bad. Much whispering, giggling, and inat- 
tention. 

Civics : conditions needing attention 

1. In 19 classes visited civics meant a study and repro- 
duction of a text or reference book; work formal, 
academic, unapplied, and unrelated to problems of 
government which the students might have studied 
first hand. 

2. In two schools recitations were heard on " law mak- 
ing " ; nothing was done to bring out what actually 
takes place in the making of laws by a state legisla- 
ture. 

3. Class unable to mention names of any cabinet officer 
except a secretary of state ; instructor completed list 
A 15-minutes talk by instructor on the duties of cab- 
inet officers was followed by a series of questions on 
the departments of government. Students were un- 
prepared and unable to give the information called 
for. Instructor finally wrote the following on the 
board: 
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EzecnCtvvv ^ *giBia*iw * JodicJal 
St ud e nts were onalile to state what was meant by the 
tema.. WitboM fai^^g tfns siAqeet iostractor took 
■p nAfecX of city gomnuntBt, After connneotuig 
on otj gonrerancnt as usually otganiTfH and coo' 
ducted he pre a talc aotbeamintssiao fonnot gov- 
eracient. 

For the foOowmg day students were asked to write 
tbeir optnioos of llie cocnmtssioa form of govemment 
and to be pregaitd to diacoss the initiative, reteren- 
dom. recall, and public ntilities 



Ki^ish *pA 



attention 



I. Many teachers tao^it grannnar for its disciplinary 
value. A few held that grammar should be taught as 
a cultnral subject and dtat a knowledge of Old Eng- 
lish was essential as a prerequisite. In such cases, 
when a construction came up for consideration time 
was taken to give the history of the dcveioimient of 
the form from earliest times. 

2- One tcadier of grammar gave as one reason for poor 
work the faa that three different people were teach- 
ing gransnar and no two agreed as to how to teach 
certain topict and each had a different terminology. 

3. Another rcaton for difficulty in grammar was that the 
termtnology differed from that used in high schools. 

4. CbuWM were obKrved in which teachers of composi- 
tion devoted most of the recitation to talking about 
composition, calling for rules and definitions — for- 
mal, theoretical, and unrelated to the composition 
work of the students. For example, one instructor 
called on a student to give the rule governing the 
ponctuation of restrictive and non-restrictive clauses. 
Student gave the rule, but when asked to apply it he 
was unable to do so because he did not know what a 
restrictive clause is. Other students were called on 
with the same result 
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Geography : conditions needing attention 
. :ji'Soine teachers had fad subjects. In one school, as 
dot'j T stated at a meeting of regents, climate was given con- 
gnitFirstant attention; in another school the same was true 
-tto-j \ of the economic geography of France, while in an- 
-vd;3 !■ other 15 or 20 weeks had been spent studying one 

harbor. 
'ii'-.rii ■ 

t^ngicne and physiology : conditions needing attention 
"H A group of students composed of high-school gradu- 
ates — first, second, and third year students from the 
five year course — was reciting on foods. The dis- 
cussion could not possibly be understood without a 
T*^'' 'knowledge of chemistry, which the students did not 
,^ 'i' '■' ipossess. 

"34;' 'Examination of notebooks of one class showed that 

,&:i^.r., work was exceedingly technical and placed great em- 

snriJ iiphasis on anatomy and histology — some students ex- 

10 H^'amining portions of the brain; four examining a cross 

section of bones ; four were making copies of draw- 

lotKj 'ingg from textbooks into notebooks. 

-naiv'ji Personal hygiene and public sanitation seemed to have 

ri'JKj; jjo place. When instructor was asked what he did 

y*^- when teaching hygiene and schoolroom sanitation he 

30} tj.;^ai(j. "We have no time for this work. The time 

■^'' '"'allowed is too short. I usually give a lecture or two 

■"^'^*l''onit." 

JoDii!, vvhen asked specifically whether any time was given 
'""^^ ,' to heat, lighting, and ventilation, the testing of chil- 
""'"' dren's eyesight, and whether any attention was given 
lof'ii Ho a discussion of problems relating to personal hy- 
^''' -giene, he replied that such work was done incidentally. 



g: conditions needing attention 
G A'fclass in the rural-school course was attempting to inter- 
fiL> ! 'pret Julius Casar. It was a struggle merely to pro- 
nounce the words. To get the thought seemed quite 
hopeless. 
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Professional Subjects Low Spots 1^5-. 

Professional subjects: conditions needing attention 

Of 67 teachers and principals in training department 
40 replied that psychology did not help students in 
their teaching or that the help was slight. 
" Normal department spends much time in study of 
how to teach a lesson, but how to teach a child is neg- 
lected." 

" They (the student teachers) are well coached in the 
psychology of the child as he appears in the psychol- 
ogy books." 

" There is no evidence that psychology and pedagogy 
as taught in normal department function in kinder- 
garten." 

" Student teachers when they come to us are unfamil- 
iar with the course of study and have mediocre under- 
standing of child life and child nature." 
" I do not think that if two teachers were placed side 
by side, one having had psychology and pedagogy and 
the other not having had them, any difference could 
te found." 

" I have grave doubts whether the work in psycholpgy 
and pedagogy has any direct bearing upon the work 
in the classroom. . . . Our theory and our practice 
are too widely separated." 

How psychology was presented in several classes 

" Perception is the process by which the mind 
completes an impression of sense by an escort of 
images." 

" The currents running down the axon jump across 
the synapse for connection with the other axon." 
" In neurological education we knit up synaptically 
the association areas of the brain." 
" Perceptive consciousness is a necessary accompani- 
ment of all psychic facts." (Young student first year 
out of high school.) 
Tuba, fenestra, ovalis, endolymph, perilymph, basilar 
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membrane were used in a study of " the ear in ps>-- 
chology." 

6. Lack of emphasis upon teaching problems in psychol- 
ogy is illustrated by the following topics distuned in 
one psychoid^ class : 

(1) Psychology of Religion. 

(2) Animal Psychology. 

(3) Dreams. 

(4) Hypnotism. 

(5) Telepathy. 

(6) Historically, the Influence of Stimulation on 
Mental Activity. Its uses and abuses. 

(7) Psychology in Business. 

(8) Prayer. 

(9) Habits. 

7. In four recitations observed in psydiology not a single 
concrete illustration was given by the instructor. 

8. In another four recitations no attempt was made by 
instructor to show relationship existing between theo- 
ries discussed and teaching problems. 

9. One test in psychology included these topics : 

(i) Formal Discipline (15) Psychology of Nervous 

(a) General Discipline Disorders 

(3) Special Discipline (16) Psychology of HaHucina- 

(4) Functional — Faculty View tion 

of Mind (17) Spiritualism 

(5) Structural View of Mind (18) The Power of Suggestion 

(6) Faculty View of Mind (ig) Our Superstitions 

(7) Unitary View of Mind (20) Suggestive Healing 

(8) Hereditary View of Mind (21) Illusions and Hallucina- 
(g) Potentiality of Brain 
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(10) Centers of Association 
(iii Instinctive Reactions 
(12) Reflex Reactions 

ill) Social Psychology 
14) Perceptions, Illusions, 
and Hallucinations 



(22) Relation of Brain and 

Personality 
{23) Pragmatism 
(24) Hypnotism 

i25J Christian Science 
26} Psychic Healing 



la " Qualities which constitute the object's externality," 
" intellectual synthesis," " empirical psychology," 
" sensation complexes " engaged other youngsters. 



Theory Scornful of Practice 
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11. " Do we have an independent entity or transcendental 
ego to tinite thoughts as a combining medium ? " 
" Do we need to possess an independent ego to ex- 
plain personal identity? " were asked. 

12. " Purposeful volition," " discriminating assistance," 
"selective attention," "psychical energy," "focus- 
ing physiological function in cerebral areas" were 
used to explain " attention " to another class. 

13. " Environment is the proper kind and variety of 
stimuli." Teacher followed by asking: "What do 
we mean by stimuli ? " Pupils replied : " Knowl- 
edge, sensation, material, it's how we do the thing 
that makes us move." Without clearing up this ques- 
tion the instructor proceeded : " Variety of expe- 
rience gives rise to complexity of experience. Educa- 
tion is the interpretation of stimuli." 

14. "I shall do my best to persuade the president to re- 
quire a year of philosophy as a prerequisite to this 
course," wrote an instructor of students with only 
two years above the high school in which to make 
preparation for teaching. 

Relating theory to practice — needs 

1. Generally speaking, teachers of theory lacked the 
practical teaching experience which would fit them to 
present properly problems of teaching in their class- 
room work. 

2. One instructor complains of lack of opportunity for 
observing " what we discuss in the way of methods of 
teaching." 

3. Suggestion for improved normal-school work t " A 
change of heart attitude is needed on the part of 
normal teachers so they would not consider the work 
of the training school beneath them." 

4. " Why do they talk of imaginary or far-away chil- 
dren when any number of Mary's and John's are at 
hand?" 
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5. Very few theses written by seniors about to graduate 
were based on study carried on in training schools. 

Reasons cited for poor teaching 

r. Instructors (several) were out of sympathy with the 
instruction of children through lack of knowledge 
of that work or through personal temperament. 

2. Too much work must be covered in a short time. 

3. Teachers were not permitted to visit public schools 
except by paying their own traveling expenses. 

4. Great number of students and of recitations and 
preparations per day makes almost impossible prac- 
tical written tests which involve close and careful 
correction of papers. 

5. Instructors of music and drawing complained be- 
cause they were compelled to teach in the same classes 
students who knew little or nothing about these sub- 
jects, with others who had considerable training and 
experienct. 

6. " Exceedingly difficult to arrange excursion work." 

7. Personal conceit. 

8. Satisfaction with their own methods. 
Exaggeration of the importance of academic train- 
ing, etc. — e.g., " Why should he (the president) dic- 
tate? None of them (regents' inspectors) have ever 
had a special training covering years in my line as I 
have had. ... I cannot see what I could gain by 
seeing any one teach my classes in a line where the 
one doing so was only an amateur. ... I would be 
glad to have Jastrow of Madison or Miinsterberg of 
Harvard teach any of my psychology classes, but I 
think it would be presumptuous for any one not equal 
in knowledge of the subject to try to show me how to 
teach it." 

52 instructors insisted that the president could not 
supervise their work. 
Room was crowded, poorly lighted, and wholly un- 
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suited for the purpose for which it was being used. 
As instructor spoke he referred to materials and 
apparatus on a small table which could be seen only 
by those near by. Students able to see the apparatus 
were interested and followed the instructor. Others 
were not interested and paid little attention to what 
was going on. No provision was made for students 
to work at the experiments in the laboratory. 

. Use of time for " detail work that a clerk might well 
do." 

Student programs too heavy; many attended six 
classes per day. Often they have every period in the 
day filled from 8 A. m. to 8 130 p. m. 

.. " The only time normal students have for real down- 
right continuous study is from 7 to 10 p. m." 

. Instructors complained of the disadvantages of teach- 
ing physics to boys and girls in the same class because 
of differences in natural interests and inclinations. 

I. "More time is needed for instructors in normal de- 
partment to visit public schools." 

General needs voiced by faculty 

. Teachers in a normal school should keep in touch with 
the teaching of children by teaching them occasionally 
and not rely on the fact that they sometimes in the 
past have had such experience. 

, Instructors should be acquainted with work done in 
elementary schools of city and state and with the 
course of study in the same, and must see that work 
in relation to the branch they are teaching. 

. Members of the faculty should be both in theory and 
practice familiar with public school work; in fact, 
should have experience in public school teaching: of 
192 instructors reporting, 90 had visited schools; 92 
had not; 10 did not answer. 

, There is a great need for closer unity of purpose and 
feeling between the normal and the public school; the 
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student should have a term of teaching in a real pub- 
lic school before finishing. Conditions in the training 
school are never quite the same no matter how much 
we try to make them so. 

5. Students need to see more good teaching. 

6. Common branches should be taught more with the 
idea of preparing students to teach these subjects. 

7. More actual use of educational procedure is needed 
in normal-department classrooms. 

8. It is illogical to insist on certain points in English 
in the department of English and have the same 
points constantly violated in other departments with 
impunity. 

9. No one who is not in daily contact with children and 
has not been for years can carry the professional side 
in connection with the academic, however anxious 
and willing he may be. 

10. People who have charge of the various departments 
in the training school should be teachers of scholar- 
ship, and experience and personality. 

11. Academic and professional training should be given 
in one subject by the same teacher. 

12. Some arrangement is needed for occasional leave of 
absence with at least half salary. 

13. Courses should be provided to prepare students to be 
principals of graded schools. A graduate who is to 
become principal of a graded school should be familiar 
with work from the primary grades through the 
eighth grade. 

14. Observation should precede practice. 

15. The placing of teachers should be more fully in the 
hands of the principal of the training school ; students 
should definitely understand that the faculty of the 
training department must recommend them for posi- 
tion; presidents sometimes place students independ- 
ently ; success in the training school sometimes seems 
to count for nothing. 
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For Memoranda by Reader 
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" Our graduates during the first year of their teaching 
are mere copyists of critic teachers. During the sec- 
ond year they show sporadic signs of independence. 
During the third year they begin to find themselves." 
"Our educational work is not sufficiently practical; 
it does not relate sufficiently to the life of the com- 
munity and the experience of the pupils." 
" Our system prevents any considerable measure of 
extramural influence." 

Penmanship should be taught by definite and well- 
matured methods. 

Correspondence courses should be offered by the nor- 
mal schools under the direction of special full-time 
teachers. 



Out-of-class activities sometimes interfere with training 

1. Instructors complain that because of participation by 
the students in school activities some students do al- ' 
most nothing in their regular work. 

2. When training students for oratorical or other con- 
tests weeks of their time are so taken up with drilling 
that their regular work is much neglected. 

Athletics interfere 

On account of the limited number of boys, practically the 
same group participate in all the competitive athletics. 

Pre-normal preparation of students inadequate 

1. Students "weak In knowing how to work, to do, to 
study, to think." 

2. Show lack of power of concentration due (in my 
opinion) to too much entertainment provided in the 
grades. 

3. " They do not know how to select the essentials from 
a page of printed matter." 

4. " Their preparation seems to have given them the 
idea that they can satisfactorily learn a les£ 
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reading through the words and giving these words to 
the teacher," 

5. " Do not know a noun from a verb or a simple from 
a complex sentence." 

6. " Poor readers, poor spellers, poor writers." 

7. Poor in geography. 

8. " I do not believe that over 5% of our students have 
ever read a book not fiction except those required in 
school work. This statement would be nearly true of 
magazine articles," 

9. More than half of students " have never formed the 
habit of reading for pleasure and regard all reading as 
a task more or less arduous." 

10. " It is nothing unusual for a student to divide 6% by 
ISH and secure an answer of 25 and a fraction and 
then not notice anything wrong." Students are gen- 
erally poorly prepared in arithmetic; frequently 
teachers must spend a great deal of time on work 
ordinarily done in the fifth to eighth grades, 

11. After two or even three years of " study of German 
in high school they rarely know elementary principles 
of the language, have a slovenly pronunciation, and 
are unable to get accurate information from the 
text" 

41. Checking Written Work 

Written work is almost as helpful to a self-surveyor as are 
finger prints to a police department or fossils to a geolo- 
gist. 

Courses of study, syllabuses, scales, observed teaching, 
pupil recitations are all significant indices. Yet all of them 
may mislead. Current written work — " off guard " writ- 
ing — cannot easily mislead. So far as it gives a wrong 
picture it is apt to under-draw rather than to over-draw ex- 
cellences. 

" Off guard " written work by pupils containing " off 
guard " comments by teachers shows : 
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1. Whether pupil's individuality is being studied by the 
teacher. Yes... No... .'... 

2. Whether pupils enjoy their work. Y... N... 
?.. . 

3. Whether pupils are doing independent thinking. 
Y... N... ?... 

4. Whether precept or example with regard to language 
is fructifying in pupils' practice, Y.. . N- ■ . 

5. Whether pupils are correlating. Y. .. N. . . f. . . 

6. Whether supervision is thorough. Y... N... 
T.. . 

7. Whether corrections are fundamental as well as spe- 
cific. Y... N... ?... 

8. Whether written work is overdone, Y... N... 
? . . . 

9. Whether instruction is vital, Y . .. N. . , f... 
10. Whether handwriting or form is neglected. Y. . . 

N... r... 



42. Alt the World's a Schoolroom 

That all the world's a stage and the men and women in it 
merely players we have been shown and believe, and call 
Shakespeare great for saying it. 

That all the world's a schoolroom and the men and women 
in it merely teachers, we have not seen so clearly yet, al- 
though we are being shown it from every angle. 

Every employer, every foreman, every boss, every par- 
ent, is also a teacher ; not always an efficient teacher, but a 
teacher nevertheless. Likewise every employee is to a de- 
gree, we are just beginning to see, also a teacher — he 
teaches fellow-employees of the same rank, he teaches his 
subordinates, he teaches his superiors, way on up to his 
president, to public commission, to students and writers. 
That is one reason for not regarding, as waste, the energies 
spent upon normal-school students who do not remain to 
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graduate or who do not go into what is called school teach- 
ing. 

The question for the survey is not only what percentage 
of students enrolled stay until they graduate or what per- 
centage teach what is called school, but rather, whether every 
student learns to teach by practice and precepts in whatever 
position she is responsible for helping others of whatever 
age to learn. 

The business world is teaching us much. If we will only 
study what it rejects and adopts. The new ideas in factory 
management are to begin analyzing and teaching 

1. When advertising for employees. 

2. When interviewing applicants. 

3. When trying out applicants. 

4. When transferring and promoting employees, and 
when dismissing them. 



43. Sidelights from Footlights 

The great theatrical managers and producers are teachers. 
They do not write plays, they build them. They do not 
make or discover actors, they build them. They do not 
make or discover teachers, they build them. 

One of these builders of plays and actors recently wrote 
how he builds. Several of his propositions 6t teacher train- 
ing so well that they are copied here. 

1. I study the individual actors, noting where values and 
deficiencies lie. I observe when they cannot sustain 
scenes or speeches — when they are not good listeners 
— and make up my mind what I am going to do when 
I get them on my stage (in their classroom). 

2. I always caution the stage director (critic teacher) to 
let them give him everything, that he must give them 
nothing. In this way they rely upon their own initi- 
ative and, so to speak, squeeze themselves dry. 
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Their invention seems to grow when they know they 
can do as they please. 

Infinite patience is needed to make others understand 
the soul of a character (pupil) as the author or pro- 
ducer (circumstances) conceives it and such patience, 
coupled with 3 knack of communicating his own ideas, 
must be possessed by every successful producer 
(teacher). 

Experience has taught me not to direct my players 
(teachers or pupils) arbitrarily but to be guided by 
what they can best do. Their peculiarities are tiie re- 
sults of temperament and personality, which the in- 
telligent stage director should always attempt to pre- 
serve. I try to correct mannerisms when they are 
bad, for bad mannerisms are as destructive to good 
acting (reciting) as weeds to a garden; but when 
mannerisms are indexes of personality they have a dis- 
tinct value. 

One of the most frequent errors of dramatic criticisms 
(supervision) is to condemn the peculiarities of man- 
ner, gesture, and elocution which are really the dis- 
tinguishing signs of histrionic ability (teaching). 
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TRAINING DEPARTMENT'S TRIAINING 

TO advertise teacher-training without affording oppor- 
tunities for observation and practice is considered 
"obtaining goods under false pretenses." When colleges 
lack such opportunities, they fall back upon the dogma — 
" teachers teach as they are taught, not as they are taught 
to teach " ; but at the earliest possible moment they supple- 
ment their best " barehanded " teaching with laboratories for 
observation and practice. Sometimes these laboratories are 
in public schools or again in special so-called " training 
schools." 

An hour in the training department, i.e., the department 
which oversees student observation and practice in training 
schools, will disclose more to self-surveyors than weeks in 
academic departments. The Wisconsin survey found many 
lessons in its visits to training departments. 
Examples of cooperation between training and academic de- 
partments 

1. Head of history department spent considerable time 
observing classes in model school. Yes. . . No. . . 

r... 

2. Supervisor in training school has teachers visit 
normal-department classes. Y . . . N. . . f... 

3. Head of education department discussed before whole 
faculty his course in methods — questions asked by 
faculty members. Y... N... t... 

4. Normal-department teachers assisted training-depart- 
ment teachers in making out course of study for train- 
ing school. Y . .. N. . . f . . . 

5. Supervisor of drawing in model school holds frequent 
conferences with teachers in training school. Y . .. 
N... f... 

6. The abilities and characteristics of each normal- 

147 
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school pupil reported upon by nonnal department be- 
fore she begins practice teaching. ¥... N... 

r... 

7. Classes in psychology visit game parties when teachers 
meet them to talk over the work and answer students' 
questions, Y . . . N. . . ?. .. 

8. Normal-department instructors in history and gram- 
mar teach these subjects to the 7th and 8th grade 
pupils in the training school. Y .. . N ... T. .. 

9. Teacher of special methods discussed before entire 
faculty the relation of his work to the other normal 
departments and especially to the training school. 
y... N... ?... 

10. Head of dormitory confers with principal of training 
school on needs of girls doing practice work. Y... 
N... ?... 

11. Normal instructor confers with principal of training 
school respecting the application of normal-school 
work in commercial geography and penmanship to the 
work of geography and penmanship in the training 
school. Y... N... ?... 

12. Ten results of cooperation between normal and train- 
ing departments were noted : 

a. Unity in the two departments as to terminology, 
definitions, etc. Y . . . N . . . ? . . . 

b. Teachers in normal department more awake and 
in touch with actual school and grade work. 
Y... N... f... 

c Importance of attention to method on the part 
of department heads emphasized. Y... 
N... f... 

d. View of training teachers broadened. Y... 
N... ?... 

e. Practice teaching encouraged. Y . .. N . . . 

f. Work of the normal school centered in the 
laboratory, the training school, and hence helps 
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to hold to the real purpose of the scheme — that 

of training teachers for service in the schools. 

y... N... ?,.. 
g. More practica] handling of the professional 

courses. Y... N .'. . , 

h. Less duplication of work. Y. .. N.. . f... 
i More definiteDess and more practical work in 

both departments. Y. . . N ?.. . 

j. Respect for others" work. Y. . . N. .. ? 

Lack of cooperation between traimng Bchool and noRiial 
d^artment 

1. Nonnal teachers do not desire assistance from train- 
ing teacher in planning subject matter of courses. 
Yes... No... f... 

2. Training teachers have no means of knowing what is 
being taught in normal department or how it is 
taugiit y... N... f... 

3. Frequently the normal department insists on one thing 
with respect to instruction in a subject while the 
training department insists on something quite dif- 
ferent Y... N... ?... 

4. Students sent to obser^-e a redtation and report on 
" suitability " of material had never considered what 
makes material suitable; consequently their rqKats 

were vague and their time wasted. Y... N 

f... 

5. One instructor tried to convince the teachers of peda- 
gogy that *' the sdenee of psj-chology and ihc ps3?- 
chology of school teaching were two very different 
things." y... N... ?... 

6. Several teachers of theory insist that psycholc^ 
should be taught in a nonnaj school as an independent 
science and refuse to adapt or relate it to teaching. 
Y... N... ?... 

7. Instructor said : " As far as I know the English de- 
partment does not keep in touch with the training 
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department ; have never been asked by any teacher in 
the normal school as to what he should teach or how 
he should teach it." Y... N... f... 

8. " Have conducted institutes and given talks on pri- 
mary reading and language and never consulted the 
teacher in primary department" Y... N... 

r... 

9. " I do not keep in close touch with the training school 
because if I do all that is required in my regular work 
I have no time for the training school" Y,.. 
N... ?... [Why not teach there?] 

10. The relation between the normal department and the 
training school often made it impossible for the two 
departments to cooperate fully in the training of 
students for teachers. In every school instructors in 
both departments spoke in the most slighting terms of 
the work of the other. Y... N... f... 

11. Until the training department is accorded the recog- 
nition to which it is entitled, until it becomes the very 
heart of normal-school work, the training of students 
in the art of teaching cannot be made effective. 

12. " The academic normal-department teacher with col- 
lege training and a better salary than the critic con- 
siders the critic inferior, and the critic on her part 
resents the lack of preparation for the work of teach- 
ing shown by the students who comt to her." Y... 
N... f... 

Observation work and class teaching : efficiency earmarks 

1. After the work of any teacher in the training school 
is observed, this teacher is invited to be present next 
day at conference where students are encouraged to 
criticize and question frankly and freely. Yes. . . 
No... ?... 

2. Instructor in methods of arithmetic takes a fourth- 
grade class in the training school and teaches it lO 
weeks for students to observe. Y N .. . t . ., 
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3. Of 23 instrndDrs who require wrinen reports of ob- 
servatioa work done. 14. report these mnst be sub- 
mitted to instnictor in cfaar^ and also to critic tyii<^ MT 
visited, 

4, One training schooi is wfaoily a school of ohservatton 
and rtenmnstrattoii : thus smdents have opportmnty 
to see and to study reaily expert ttaching. Y . .'. 

N,.. r... 

3. Stiidents taking method in history observe their critic 
teach eighth grade history — followiog is a discus- 
lion, critic who teaches lesson in dbarge. y. . . 

N... r... 

ft. It is insisted that interests of children shall be always 
safeguarded and that they shall not be exploited for 
the sake of giving training to prospective teachers. 
Y... N... ?... 

7. Each training^adiool teacher does some teaching of 
children. Y... N... ?... 

3. Pupils are required to think while standing and are 
held to correct se nten ce structure. K. . . A' 

9l Arithmetic. An eighth-grade class with student 
teacher in charge worked orally no less than 50 simple 
problems involving numbers up to 24 in a 30-amnite 
period, 
ro. Geography. A fotirth-grade class under directioti of 
critic was reciting on South America, Teacher asked 
each pupil to tell most interesting thing he knew about 
South America. Great variety of information effec- 
tively told. The specific and definite information 
theie children had upon the continent as a whole was 
astonishing. Few eighth-grade pupils or even stu- 
dents in the normal department could have done as 
well. Teacher constantly asked, " Where did you 
learn this? " or " Where did you read that? " Re- 
plies brought out that these children had access to a 
krge number of gec^aphical readers and books of 
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travd. One boy whose statement regarding the size 
of the Amazon was questioned immediately came back 
with a paragraph from Carpenter's South America 
which supported the statement he had made. 
After the recitation, critic stated that these children 
read a great deal and pointed to a large number of 
single copies of books of travel. Visitor said, " But 
can they read these ? " Teacher asked class to take 
out copies of a well-known geographical reader usu- 
ally used in the seventh and eighth grades. She 
turned to a chapter which the class had never read. 
Different pupils who were called on read easily and 
readily. The only help given was on the pronuncia- 
tion of an occasional geographical name. 
Grammar. Eighth grade in training school. Work 
of these boys and girls a revelation. Perfectly famil- 
iar with constructions like predicate noun, predicate 
adjective, direct object, indirect object, etc. For ex- 
ample, teacher announced " predicate noun " and 
called on a pupil. He responded : " Wilson is presi- 
dent. ' President ' is the predicate noun because it 
completes the copulative verb ' is ' and refers to same 
person as Wilson." For 15 minutes exercises of this 
sort were continued. Every pupil recited at least 
once. Most of them recited three times. Drill was 
so rapid that several recitations could be made within 
a minute. 

Reading : efficiency earmarks 

12. A group of 15 first-grade children in school five 
months were reading easily " The Boy Who Cried 
Wolf." The words in the story read were difficult, — 
e.g., pastor, working, laughed, carried, etc. 

13. A group of 15 third-grade children in charge of stu- 
dent teacher pronounced without the slightest hesi- 
tation such words as circulate, atmosphere, replies, 
plumage, temperature. 
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14. Third-grade diildren pronoimced wtthoit diffictiUy 
30 words especially difficult for this grade, such as 
Tennessee, indicate, attractiveness, redtatiaa, consti- 
tation, investigatkm. 

Practice teaching: efBcieocy eannarks 

1. Oasses taught for students by critic to bring out dif- 
ferent steps in presentation, drill, and testing. 
Yes... No... f... 

2. Informal talks to students on ideals of discipline and 
management of the schoolroom. Y... N... 

r... 

3. Informal discussion of the psychology of child na- 
ture and application to the diUdren in class. Y . . . 

N... r... 

4. Question box used for student questions, afterwards 
discussed at conference. Y . . . N. . . f... 

5. Notes of weaknesses displayed ; in conferences these 
were discussed and helpful and constructive criticism 
given, y. . . N .. . f... 

6. General topics discussed conducive to establishing prc^- 
fessional spirit. Y.. . N. .. ?... 

7. Public school used. Y... N ... ?... 

8. Almost daily conferences with students to discuss the 
criticisms and suggestions made. Y... N... 
f.. . 

9. Student teacher has access to a written report giving 
the estimate of the critic upon every lesson taught 
which the critic observed, with detail of the teaching 
deficiencies noted and suggestions upon which to base 
improvement Y . . . N .. . ?. . . 

10. At the close of the semester a complete record shows 
the strength and weakness of each student's teaching 
as well as the method of the critic in helping students 
in the practice teaching. Y . .. N.. . t ... 

11. Students constantly refer to work done in psydiology 
and pedagogy. Y ... N. . , f... 
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Example of specific criticism by critic teacher. Critic 
bad made list of questions asked by student teacher 
during recitation. From these she led the student 
teacher to point out those questions which promote 
thinking on the part of the student, those which re- 
quire him to reproduce the text, those which sug- 
gested the answer, etc. Student teacher went from 
conference with improved ideals for questioning and 
with a specific knowledge of where she bad failed and 
where she bad been successful, 

Tratning-Acbool conditions needing attention — to be 
checked against local practice 

1. At least one third of training-school teachers taught 
children in a way that would not be tolerated in well 
supervised graded schools. Duplicated ? No. . . 
T... Yes... Where? 

2. From one third to one half of the training teachers 
bad no definite comprehensive plan for effectively 
training students to teach. N... fj.. Y... 
Where? 

3. In several training schools the work of critics and 
supervisors was notably poor. Ideals were not set 
up and the time of student teacher and children was 
wasted. Some critics take the position that the stu- 
dent teacher " must have the practice " and that " he 
must depend upon himself." The main advantage 
of this doctrine is that it permits the critic to do noUi- 
ing except find fault after the thing is done. Even 
this often has little of help in it. On the other hand 
the critic is handicapped because of the meagemess of 
the preparation of the student teacher and the need 
to meet the exigencies of the situation. In some 
schools even very good critics cannot bring their 
schools up to a reasonable standard because of the 
handicaps of liw situation. N. . . t . . . Y . . . 
Where? 
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4. One great diffictilty in the practicaJ work of stodent 
teachers in training lies in the fact that in several 
schools there are not enoogh pupils (sooietimes only 4 
to 6) to be tau^ for the number of stndoits to be 
trained. N,.. t... ¥... Where? 

5. Teaching by stadents in training school was dooe ao- 
der conditions so abnonnal and so unlike those foand 
in public scboob that the training loses modi of its 
value. N... r... Y... Wheret 

6. There was little indication that training departments 
in normal schools were taking the lead in a reorgan- 
ization of the courses of study for ib/t elementary 
schods of the state. Y. .. ?... N... 

7. In six vears one training school had five snpervisors. 

y... 'r... N... 

8. Critic teachers rarely teach. Even "weekly cri- 
tiques " which consist of model lessons presented be- 
fore all student teachers practicing at the time are 
taught by students. Under this arrangement stu- 
dents have practically no opportunity to observe su- 
perior teaching except as done by students. N. . . 
r... Y... Where? 

9. " When the critic teacher is busy either with direct 
supervision in the classroom or with conferences from 
eight o'clock to twelve and from one o'clock to five, 
there is no time for library work, extension work, in- 
spirational work, or to give the pupils the individual 
attention that they should have. The eveningjs are 
spent in reading the students' plans and in prepara- 
tion of the work for the next day," 

10. Criticism by critics is frequently general instead of 
specific; e.g., " You don't question weU," " You fail 
to organize your material, etc.," without giving 
specific examples of where student teacher failed to 
question well or failed to organize material. N ,. . 
?... Y... Where? 

1 1 . That the critic criticized without making clear how to 
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correct the fault was alleged by students in every 
school. N... ?... Y... Where? 
Critic teacher sat calmly by, occasionally jotting down 
a note or two while student teacher wasted entire class 
period of first-grade reading class. N . .. f... 
Y... Where? 

There is very little chance in training school for a 
student to show originality, as he is supervised so 
closely, y... N... ?... 

In no school was there a permanent record card for 
pupils in the training school. Exceptions? 
No systematic study was made to find out what chil- 
dren need special attention and why. N . .. Y ... 
?... Where? 

" One teacher comes to me this quarter for ten weeks' 
work. The only way I can arrange her program 
with mine gives her a class in history. On looking 
up her credits I find she failed in professional history 
and is a poor student generally. I do not wish to 
give her the class but must. Why? Because she 
graduates in June and must get her practice in." 
How often? 

In a rural school under management of a normal 
school, thermometer showed a temperature of 82 de- 
grees with furnace draughts open; in the same school 
seats were arranged so that pupils faced four win- 
dows. 

In one room in which there were adjustable seats but 
in which the seating conditions were particularly bad, 
the teacher did not know that the seats in her room 
were adjustable. 

Practically no attempt had been made to adjust seats 
to pupils in four schools. Y. . . N . . . ?. . . 
Teaching of first-grade reading by bright, enthusiastic 
student a farce Iwcause she had not been properly di- 
rected as to method of procedure. 
A first-grade class in school S'/i months read with 
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great difficulty the following: Here is a house, 
is a big house. It is Jack's house. It is a dog"; 
house. In no instance did any child in the class cor- 
rectly read a single story the first time. Word house 
called boy, dog called baby, there called is, etc. These 
children had no basis upon which to build the pro- 
nunciation of the words. Their time had been prac- 
tically wasted. 

Work in arithmetic was largely formal and mechani- 
cal. Y... N... ?... 

Arithmetic class — fourth grade — aitic teacher in 
charge. Qass had memorized table of liquid measure 
but did not sense relation of facts to problems given. 
Inquiry showed that although two lessons had been 
given on this topic and although a set of the needed 
measures was a part of the school equipment, meas- 
ures had not been used to show objectively by 
actual measuring that two pints equal one quart, 
etc. 

A sixth-grade class in geography was a complete f^l- 
ure because the lesson contained words they did not 
understand. 

Penmanship is neglected — for this reason teachers 
go out unprepared to teach this subject Y... 
N... t... 

In one school all students during semester are asked 
in conference wherein the supervision of critic teacher 
is helpful. Students are encouraged to be wholly 
frank. Following are the criticisms most frequently 
made by the students : 

( 1 ) That it is difficult to understand what some 
supervisors want. Yes. . . No. .. f... 

(2) That their criticisms and suggestions are 
vague and indefinite. Y.. . N. . . t. .. 

(3) That they fail to point out how defects may be 
remedied. Y... N ... ? ... 

(4) That frequently they do not tell students 
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whether or not their work is unsatisfactory. 
Y... N... ?... 

(5) That sometimes criticisms are made in an 
unkindly way. Y . . . N. .. f.., 

(6) That some critics stay in class so persistently 
that student teachers do not have a chance to be 
themselves and that they are not " free to get 
hold of the class." Y... N... T... 

(7) That the " constant presence " of the " critic " 
is nerve racking and a real hardship. Y. . . 
N... f... 

Poor teaching invited — grading too lenient 

1. No determined effort is made by faculties of some 
normal schools to weed out the unfit or those who 
fail in teaching. Instead there is a decided tendency 
to hold and finally to graduate students who are unfit 
to become teachers. One reason for this is the 
scramble for numbers. Yes. . . No. . . f . . . 

2. Too many sympathetic grades are given to students 
who do not know enough to teach. Y... How 
often? N... r... 

3. The enrollment is too big a factor in the system. 
Quantity obscures quality. Y... N... t... 

4. Pressure is exerted to send inefficient students out as 
graduates. N. . , f... Y. . . 

5. The judgment of teachers who had failed students 
was frequently reversed by some presidents. Y. .. 

N... r... 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES OF STUDENTS 
44. Social Life and Organisations 

A CERTAIN normal-school president frequently points 
a moral or adorns a tale by relating the story of a 
former student who lost an unusually fine teaching position 
because he ate with his knife where polite usage calls for a 
fork. One of his teachers comments as follows upon this 
experience : 

" The saddest thing about this true story is not the fact 
that the young man lost his position but that a school for the 
training of teachers should send out a student with so little 
social training. In no line of employment does correct 
form play a more important part than in that of teaching." 

Many norma] schools are meeting this problem through 
providing for their students a full social life within the 
school walls. Socials, dancing parties, and receptions are 
given. In addition one normal school divides its students 
into groups, each under the special charge of a faculty mem- 
ber who entertains his group in his home at least once during 
the semester. 

Some of these social affairs are very informal, but all of 
them include a receiving line and a hostess or hosts. One 
student returning at the close of his first year of teaching 
said ; " The best thing this school did for me was to teach 
me to shake hands with my hostess when I came and to say 
good-by when I left. If I had not learned those things here 
I should have queered myself the first time I attended a 
social function." 

What social opportunities and tests are given each student, 
whether they are organized or unorganized, whether they are 
monopolized by those who need them least or shared by those 
who need them most, and whether they are overdone, arc 
questions for the self -surveyor. 

Success in teaching depends quite as much upon table con- 
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versation and social facilities as upon scbolaxship. In a 
general way normal schools recognize this by eocouragiiig 
oatside student activities, such as debating societies, inter- 
sdiool oratorical and debating contests, within-scfaool and in- 
tersdiool athletics, and special student dubs. Nowhere is 
learning via doing more effective than via these student 
activities. 

The self-surveyor's problem is first to find the facts and 
then to ask whether full training use is being made of stu- 
dent activities : 

1 . What activities are there ? 

2. How many pupils are in each ? How many are eli- 
gible to each? 

3. How many activities is each student engaged in? 

4. How many students engage in no outside activities ? 
Why not? Because they are earning? Because they 
are timid? Because they are not agreeable com- 
panions? 

5. What is done for the students who arc not in any 
organization ? 

6. What general social events are there that include the 
unorganized students? 

7. What activities are strongest? Why? 

8. What activities are weakest? Why? 

9. Are literary activities among these? 

to. In what ways does classroom work utilize student 
activities for training purposes? Does the En^sh 
instructor give credit for work on school journals 
or in debating and literary societies? 

11. Are students asked upon registering what activities 
they are interested in, particularly what outside activi- 
ties they participated in while at high school? 
Yes... No... t... 

12. Are there cliques or fraternities? If so, does spend- 
ing power determine invitations? Y... N... 
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In what ways are student activities supervised? 
Must mixed parties be chaperoned? What are the 
hours for stopping? 

Are parties concentrated in the week ends? Y... 
N... ?... 

15. Must advance notice be given of parties and provision 
made for chaperoning? Y . . . N . .. ? . . . 

16. Must student accounts be kept according to a pre- 
scribed plan? y... N... ?... 

Is keeping accounts made a basis for education and 
training? Y ... N... ?.., 
Does a student's promptness in paying bills and in dis- 
charging obligations in student societies influence his 
rating by the president as in the case of River Falls, 
Wisconsin, normal ? Y... N... f... 
To what extent and in what ways do townspeople en- 
tertain students in private homes? through church 
sociables ? 



45. Student Self -Government 

For development of character, citizen responsibility, 
leadership ability, power of discipline and self-discipline, 
few devices can accomplish so much as student self-govern- 
ment. Incidentally it releases faculty energy for other serv- 
ices to students that accomplish far more than policing serv- 
ices. Its dangers are not really dangerous because easily 
seen in time and corrected. 

There are so many degrees and kinds of student self-gov- 
ernment that self-surveyors will do well first to ask what, 
if any, kind or degree is present in a particular school; why 
further development of self-governing plans has not been 
tried; what, if any, local experiments have been made; what 
the results seem to be and why; and then write to the Na- 
tional Self -Government Association, 2 Wall Street, New 
York City, for its many kinds of helpful information. 
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46. Dormitories and Living Conditiotts 

One reason why normal schools have grown weaker in 
competition for strongest and most ambitious men and 
women is that the living and social conditions of normal- 
school towns have been less inviting. Modest living is com- 
pulsory. In many instances a low cost of living would per- 
mit a much higher standard of living than normal schools 
have made possible. 

The two methods of improving conditions of living with- 
out unduly raising the cost are via dormitory and via rigid 
supervision of lodging and boarding facilities. 

As to dormitories, the first question is whether a school 
has dormitories; the next is whether the dormitories are 
self-supporting and whether they are satisfactory and in- 
viting. It is possible to make dormitories both self-support- 
ing and satisfactory. Wherever normal school dormitories 
are losing money or while self-supporting are unsatisfactory 
there is a remedy. 

The practical steps for self -surveyors include these ques- 
tions : 

1. How many students can each dormitory room? 
How many single rooms ? How many double rooms ? 

2. What is the charge for rooms only? Upon what is 
the charge based? 

3. Are differences in desirability of room — size, light, 
exposure — reflected in prices ? 

4. What social privileges are provided and encouraged? 

5. Are underclassmen required to live in dormitories? 

There are two reasons for unpopularity of normal-school 
dormitories : ( i ) the student care of student rooms, and 
(2) the low cost of meals. In few instances the main 
trouble is high cost of both rooms and board. There is a 
widespread fear of the standard of living for normal-school 
students that approximates the standard of living of their 
own homes. Unless care of rooms is required, it will be- 
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come sodaDy undesirable to li%-e in a donnJtory where a 
student cares for her own room. Once student partidpatioa 
in making and serring meals is required, leisure-class stand- 
ards will di^iarage voluntary participation in such " menial " 
work, etc. 

One of the problems which normal schools and collies 
must face is whether they have any ri^t to permit, not to 
say foster and compd, standards of student boarding and 
student rooming which places normal-school or college 
courses be>-ond the reach of a considerable proportion of 
boys and girls who possess excellent qualifications for teach- 
ing. 

Why should boys and girls whose fathers and mothers 
earn a living by service, who help do family chores and 
cook or wait on table, feel ashamed when receiving instruc- 
tion at state expense to do for themselves room services and 
meal services which will keep down the cost of normal 
schools to their own parents and to taxpayers? Wliy 
should we go on condoning an unwillingness to wash dishes 
for one's colleagues when at great expense we are being 
taught the science of domestic economy ? 

How much students help, what efforts have been made to 
demcxrattzc dormitory service, what evidence there is that 
students lose in health, scholarship, or social standing for 
participation in tudi Krvice are questions which a scli-sur- 
Tcy can easily answer. 

What foe« upon the table for the price, what supplies cost, 
what the paid lervice costs, whether inelliods of purchasing, 
storing, cnecking in and checking out and appropriation are 
bustnet4lik« <-an eai>ily Ite learned. 

Of particular iiiiportance in it to ascertain what the tone 
of the lirtrmiUiTy is. Whether the service iii neat and agree- 
able, wli^th^r fijod is tastefully and invitingly served, are 
important questions. 

Not tlie Wiit important question relates to table conversa- 
tion. Any dormitory syiitem (hat fails to develop the con- 
versational abilities of its patrons, especially if these are pro- 
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spective teachers and community leaders, has broken down 
in efficiency, no matter how admirably its financial and me- 
chanical work is done. 

Many normal-school men will say that it is the getting of 
dormitories which worries us. Legislatures certainly ought 
not to be asked to provide dormitories unless they are needed. 
Whether they are needed or not depends upon what outside 
facilities a community possesses. Even if every normal- 
school student could be housed in a private house, there are 
reasons why the state could better afford to erect dormitories 
than to lose the advantage of team spirit and of training in 
conversation, in discipline, and in school service which dor- 
mitories make possible. 

The survey of projects for dormitories calls for questions I 
like these : 

1. Is the plan businesslike? 

2. Will dormitories be self-supporting? 

3. Is the dollar-and-cent argument convincing? 

4. Is provision made to carry not only the operation 
costs, including repairs, but also the sinking-fund 
costs? In other words, does the plan ask the state ; 
merely for an advance of money to be repaid out of 1 
room and board charges ? 

For rooms outside of college dormitories cards permitting 
specific description should be furnished and filled out. This 
is the only way normal schools can keep down costs and 
enforce a minimum standard of decencies and comforts in 
lodging rooms. 

It is not enough to have a general verdict that Mrs. A is a 
nice landlady. It is Mrs. A's room which is hired and not 
her front-door manner. 

For men students as well as women students it is impor- 
tant to know whether there is a bathroom, where it is, hov? 
far from each room; whether there is a window or more 
than one and what light and ventilation it supplies ; what 
amount and quality of artificial light there is, whether kero- 
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sene, gas, or electricity, and whether it is eye protecting or 
ej^ spoiling; whether there is a closet or clothespress, and 
prices, etc. 

The rooming directory stating facts, if issued in time and 
especially if circulated among parents and school principals 
as well as at the college, will obviously put a premium upon 
rooms at reasonable rates which offer adequate facilities ap- 
proved by college authorities. 

Several schools make at least one amiual inspection, thus 
keeping the directory up to date. In addition to the room- 
ing inspection is an inspection of the general hygienic sur- 
roundings of rooming quarters and particularly of restau- 
rants and boarding houses patronized by students. 

In protecting students' living conditions normal schools 
will wisely employ students in making surveys, thus training 
them for community and school service elsewhere and for 
the important civic duty of continuously inspecting their own 
living standards and of budgeting their resources. 

47. Hygiene Instruction via Supervision of Student Health 

There have been great teachers who were in ill health, 
weak, and diseased. The twentieth century has frankly 
taken the position, however, that it is unfair for society to 
accept teaching service from a person who is not only not 
free from disease but also not possessed of health and vital- 
ity; that it is unfair to growing boys and girls to put them 
' in charge of teachers who lack health, vitality, and freedom 
from disease. 

Among the minimum essentials for promotion in the busi- 
ness world good health and freedom from physical defects 
are more and more insisted upon, and large commercial and 
industrial concerns go so far, as a matter of sheer dollar- 
and-cent economy, without the slightest regard to humani- 
tarian aspects, as to insist upon employees having physical 
examinations, correcting physical defects disclosed, main- 
taining a high state of physical efficiency as shown by re- 
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H examination, and living in hygienic surroundings. Several ^M 

^ concerns refuse to employ a person, for example, who will ^ 

not have his teeth attended to ; so important are sound teeth, 
even among laborers, to business efficiency that concerns 
lend employees money for dental care. 

I Colleges and technical schools are vying with the business 

world in exacting physical efficiency and in providing en- 
vironment and instruction to insure it. 
Normal schools cannot in fairness to their own students, 
and least of all in fairness to the pupils in public schools 
whom their students will teach, lag bdiind private business, 
technical schools, and colleges. 

Any normal school or college of education which In our 

day is found to lack earmarks of practical instruction in 

^_ hygiene and effective supervision of student health will be 

^ft found also to lack other minimum essentials of efficient 

^H instruction and supervision. 

^B One of the shortcuts to the strong and weak points of any 

^M teacher-training institution lies via survey of its hygiene pre- 
^H cept and practice. 

^M The most advanced steps taken in teaching, examining, 

^B and follow-up health work will be found briefly summar- 
^M ized and illustrated in Record Aids in College Management. 
^1 Suffice it here to emphasize the practicability and importance 
^H of having prospective teachers learn the technique of apply- 
^H ing and teaching hygiene by experiencing in their own per- 
^1 sons physical examination, adequate ventilation, adjustment 
^H of seats to bodies, proper diet, proper clothing, sufficient 
^1 outdoor exercise of the right kind, correct posture, joy of 
^H living. 

^M In addition to personal experience as a beneficiary of 

^M modern instruction and supervision in hygiene, prospective 
^B teachers should be able to see at work in model schools or in 
^H public schools the maximum of precaution and skill that 
^B modem public schools have developed, ^M 

^B Incidentally normal schools can train students in the art ^M 

^B^ of showing the economic advantages to any school or com- ^H 
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munity of having adequate health supervision and instruc- 
tion. They can be taught to look for the relation between 
ill-health and retardation, irregularity of attendance and low 
efficiency of pupil and teacher. 

Among the minimum essentials that can be worked out by 
every normal-school management for training and normsti 
departments are those of Exhibit I, which were recommended 
to the Milwaukee board of education after a survey by A. N, 
Farmer, F. L. Olson, and Mr. Allen. 

For Memoranda by Reader 
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TECHNIQUE OF REPORTIXG SURVEYS 

4& The Cadfemthre Svrcej Refort 

HAVING amipiled material, the task of makii^ h avail- 
able to others is oftea anderestiniated or misesti- 
mated. In screnl respects the Wisconsin nocnal-sdKXil 
samj win be helpful to other rqna t ers : 

Soixnitttos manoscript fcr '■' ■*"■'*" \V'h3e an^e time 
still remained for qoestion and criticism, the repcvt was sub- 
mitted to three nc»Tnal--sdiool presidents, in part to one or 
two university professors, to an experiemed newqi^ier man* 
and to several laymen. Soboussian was sttpplanented by 
con ference. \Vlienever facts required it, modificatioos were 
made in content and form — of which, by the way, complete 
record was kepi. 

Pleasing dear tjrpograpby. The type is dear. Black- 
face type is Ubentlly used to show organizaiica and for em- 
I^iasis. 

Not all the conditions described exist in all the schools ; 
neither do they exist in the same deg;ree in each of the 
schools where they are found. 

The committee on inspection and appropiiations visits 
the schools yearly ani studies their needs, rqtorting 
thereon to the board. 

Capitals were sparingly osed. For e:tample, the table of 
contents was not spoiled by overuse of capitals. 

The report suffers from eight-point and sbc-point type, 
used sometimes under pressure of economy and sometimes 
in recognition of the fact that only special audiences, which 
would be willing to read the small type, were involved. As 
the only purpose of printing a report is to reach an audience, 
it is poor economy to use very small type printed solid, as is 
too often done. For example, we regret the necessi^ for 
small type in this book's exhibits. 
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Effective title. Conditions and needs are the first words 
of the title. This emphasizes the objective character of the 
study and its constructive motive. Report of Cooperative 
Survey is the subtitle, which again stresses the helpful na- 
ture of the study. 

Too many survey reports repel because of prominence 
given in the title to survey, or report, or the name of the 
surveyor. 

TiUe on back cover. This is a detail which helps locate 
reports on library shelves. 

Numbered paragraphs. At first numbered short para- 
graphs annoy readers. They pay their way, however, be- 
cause they help the writer keep his resolutions of brevity 
and logical arrangement, and help the reader keep his mind 
on one thing at a time. 

A reader can disagree with paragraph 23 without affect- 
ing his attitude toward paragraphs 24 and 22. It is not so 
easy to disagree with a not-so-clearly-segregated paragraph 
without turning against the whole page or chapter. 

Indentation. Typical of the method used to show rela- 
tions by type arrangement is the following from page 33: 

(b) The efficiency of the training-school faculty as a 
whole is impaired by the great amount and vari- 
ety of work required of the members. 
Of the 67 critic teachers, principals, and super- 
visors of practice 

20 teach and supervise from I2j^ to 30 hours per 
week, spend up to 21 hours in other assigned 
school activities, and from 4 to 27 hours in cor- 
recting lesson plans, reading reports of students, 
and in personal preparation for work. 

Graphs. So far as graphic methods were employed, they 
were quite effective, as shown on the following page. Please 
note the large type and the broad lines. Graphs are often 
rendered impotent by illegible explanations or lines so thin 
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as to be indiscernible. A graph that needs explanatioa has 
obviously failed of its purpose. 

It is a great mistake to spend public funds on studies re- 
sulting in long reports while failing to spend the little needed 
to make the message unmistakable. 
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Comparative Cost by Schools per Student Recitation Hour 
Facts and recommendations listed separately. Two 
minds may agree as to facts but radically differ as to ways 
of correcting conditions described. Unless facts are listed 
separately and apart from criticisms and recommendations, 
confusion and controversy will needlessly prevent construc- 
tive effort 



GENERAL NEEDS OF TEACHER-TRAINING 
SCHOOLS 

49, School Service Bureau 

EXTENSION work by normal schools via lectures and 
classes is already well under way. 

Another phase of extension service was first tried out by 
President J. W. Crabtree of the Wisconsin state normal 
school at River Falls, where it promptly won such success 
that Dr. C. P. Cary, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, incorporated both the idea and the demonstrator. Miss 
J. R. Rankin, within the state department's program. (In- 
cidentally President Crabtree's test grew out of a short ex- 
perience of Miss Rankin in answering requests for informa- 
tion addressed to Mr. Allen, when editing an educational 
coKimn in a national magazine.) 

Even when successfully demonstrated by a state depart- 
ment, the school-service idea will be needed by normal 
schools and their immediate constituency. Teachers en- 
counter problems which while commonplace to the profes- 
sion's vanguard are acute puzzles to them. For example: 
How can children be taught to read without teaching the 
letters first? Where has pupil self-government succeeded? 
What one school journal will help a principal most? 

The logical " home " or alma mater of every teacher and 
parent is the normal school in his district. Approachability 
and desire to help seem next of kin to normal school. The 
likelihood of receiving an answer seems greater ; the willing- 
ness to write is greater; the assumption of personal interest 
is clearer. On private colleges the public feels no claim. 
There will always be fear that asking certain questions or 
making certain suggestions to a state department or univer- 
sity which inspects them, or ranks them, and passes upon 
their share of state funds, may injure where the teacher or 
trustee wishes to help the local school. 
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Where there are several normal schools in one state, they 
can use a central scbool-senice bureau in the state depart- 
ment of public tnstnictioa for questions that tbor local ex- 
perience and studies do not answer, while directly serrtng 
their own localities and especially their own gradoates to 
the limit of their abihty. 

Not the least of the ad^'antages of this school service b 
the fact that questions from the outside will help to keep 
the normal school itself alive and in Wtal touch with the 
schools for which it is fitting teachers: and in addition it 
will furnish laboratory material that will immeasurably help 
vitaUze the teaching and practice work within the schocJ 
itself. 



50. Cooperative Research and Information Bureau 

The question mark is a symbol of a vital normal scbooL 

In what profession are so many questions asked and ait- 
swered daily ? 

If it is no one's business to invite, collect, dassify, reser- 
voir, and answer questions, the asking habit becomes atro- 
phied from disuse and disappointment Companions to the 
question are criticism and suggestion. 

Unless persistently requested and systematically handled, 
criticism and suggestion shrivel from chilly temperature. 
Few people have resilience to keep on making su^estion or 
voicing criticism to headquarters unless they see constractii,-e 
use of iL 

Unfortunately for those who resent criticism and inhibit 
suggestion, snubbing the critic does not stop the critidsm, 
but merely drives it to cover where it smolders and under- 
mines. 

In every normal school — tomorrow — there will be or- 
ganized a cooperative research and information bureau to 
which faculty members and students alike wiH be invited 
and urged to send question, suggestion, and criticism. 

In larger schools a special faculty me mb er will give per- 
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haps full time to this service; in others work will be dis- 
tributed among several faculty members ; in all schools stu- 
dents and teachers will use this service as a laboratory for 
training in research, formulation, and contact. 

The first school system to organize such a plan for con- 
tinuous cooperative self-study was that of Rochester, N. V., 
which adopted Mr. Allen's suggestion that, instead of spend- 
ing money on a detailed school survey by outsiders, it or- 
ganize a bureau by which its own officers, teachers, and 
pupils might cooperate by asking and answering questions. 
Few even of the most expensive public-school surveys have 
led to such fundamental improvements as did this clear- 
ing house. In 1913 New York City established its division 
of reference and research, which included among its services 
the drafting of a plan for the study of the three training 
schools for teachers which is quoted on pages 192-198. 

Has student, teacher, or trustee 

A complaint ? 

A question about leaching or management? 

A suggestion? 

A desire to experiment? 

An idea from school journals or daily press? 

The cooperative bureau utilizes it for the benefit of every 
one in the system. 

What has little value if kept by itself may have tremen- 
dous value when put with a half dozen or score of other sug- 
gestions or criticisms. 

Current events in the educational field can be made of ex- 
tensive practical value to all within a normal school if di- 
gested, classified, and distributed by a centra! bureau. 

The usual chaotic, wasteful method of dealing with the 
willingness and ability of individuals to help by question, 
suggestion, criticism, or reading is not only wasteful but 
actually breeds discontent and indifference. 

How a central bureau of cooperative research and infor- 
mation would utilize a chance unit of helpfulnesa for the 
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benefit of the whole normal school is inostrated bj- the < 
following graph : 
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Typical of concrete helps that come to nonnal schools 
from other schools are the followmg, gleaned from reports 
and bulletins about normal schools : 

Whitewater, Wis., offers a course for principals; also a 
course in social education (18 weeks, two hours) including 
study of the school as a social institution and plans for social 
center work. 

Lewiston, Ind., provides observation and practice work 
in several rural schools ; lists in bulletin 9 pages of common 
errors in speech with correct forms ; lists over 200 commonly 
mispronounced words ; lends, free, a Babcock milk tester for 
one week each to teachers in rural schools; teaches school 
management ; teaches the sociology of rural communities 
from the standpoint of the rural school. 

Central State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa., classes are 
separated into small groups and in charge of critic teachers 
visit rural schools. After these visits there is a thorough 
discussion of the organization, administration, teaching, and 
discipline of the rural school as welt as of the problems of 
the rural community. 

Bloomsburg, Pa., has a modem inBrmary to which pupils 
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unable to attend recitations or meals are required to report 
for proper attention. 

Illinois has extension centers for rural teachers — one 
director reaching ten centers each fortnight. 

Minnesota's normal-school bulletin published in October, 
1915, criteria for grading work and said of reading, " Defi- 
nite standards known to the class should be used " ; also " A 
simple entrance test, which would discover the students 
needing attention in thought-getting, would be valuable " ; 
challenged wisdom of retaining longer in its present form 
the subject, History and Philosophy of Education; an- 
nounced the regents' policy to discontinue the academic work 
of the five and three year courses. 

Peabody College's president said : " If the rural educa- 
tion problem is ever to be solved, it must be solved largely by 
the normal schools." 

Professor William C. Bagley contrasts normal-school with 
college salaries and says ; " You cannot underpay and over- 
work a group of people without disastrous consequences to 
the regard in which these people are held by the public; 
there is every reason why normal-school education should 
be cheap to the student, but it is an unwarrantable conclusion 
that it should be a cheap sort of education ; the point where 
national aid will do the most good in the shortest time is in 
connection with the training of teachers." 

Toledo's teacher-training school sends practice teachers 
out into the schools with university practice supervisor to 
watch and help. What is more important, this practice su- 
pervisor continues observation after the teacher has been 
placed. 

Hays, Kansas, boys of training school made a temporary 
gymnasium 35' x 65' covered with nibberoid ; training school 
cooperated in city spring clean-up campaign, 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin, reprints physical-record cards 
for model school and for young women and athletes' photo- 
graphs in physical-training bulletin; illustrated special bul- 
letin for rural-school department; gives extension work in 
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runU schools in domestic art and dccnestic sdence; teaches 
sanitation Bve periods a week; girls learn bouse manage- 
ment by managing cottages in groops of four for three to 
five weeks each; features student activities; o^er^ special 
work in teaching defectives. 

St. Louis provides opportunity for any publtc-scbxtl 
teacher in the city to get a college degree in her spare time. 

Kecne, N. H., requires teachers in academic departments 
to teach in the training school. 

Milwaukee advertises its special stmimer school of super- 
intendents with bulletins showing the superiority of " plain, 
straight talks suitable for human nature's daily food and 
suggested by experiences — failures and successes — in the 
very work you have to do," Conference topics included the 
proper judging of schoolroom work, a brief analysis of sur- 
veys and surveyor's standarditis, the school budget; the 
right of the citizen to know; school publicity; dramatizing 
the facts ; graphic representation and poster making, etc 

Cleveland's normal-school president insists that among 
minimum essentials for teachers is " definite knowledge of 
how to be supervised " and to that end is helping Qeveland's 
principals and teachers through extension classes. 

Athens SUte Normal School (West Virginia) teaches 
civics via participation by students in community improve- 
ment : a sanitary survey of the town made by students, who 
also induced private homes to make surveys, to remove rub- 
bish heaps, etc. ; the domestic-science class invited different 
families to dinners prepared by the class, two facuhy mem- 
bers being present to discuss community improvement and 
problems of general interest; contests were organized for 
better babies, lawns, rat and fly extermination ; 500 grape- 
vines were distributed; even churches competed for prizes 
for improvement of church lawns ; the old normal campus 
was converted into a school village park; sidewalks were 
built about the town by men students and the faculty, the 
girls providing two lunches and a dinner; good roads were 
made with the help of students and faculty. 
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Chicago Normal College pays salaries much better than 
college rates ; has a two-year stenographic course ; organizes 
faculty meetings on self-survey basis; faculty members are 
under assignment to make inspections which they report at 
faculty meetings; the president teaches ethics, which is 
really social ethics, and says that when he cannot teach he 
will leave educational work ; is part of a great public-school 
plant and uses both higher and elementary schools for ob- 
servation and practice under normal -col lege supervision. 

5r. Extension and After-Training Work by Teacher- 
Training School 

Both the school service bureau and the cooperative re- 
search bureau are forms of extension work. Both of them 
offer greater opportunities to normal schools than does the 
miscellaneous public lecturing which too often is the begin- 
ning and end of so-called extension work. 

The first obligation of the normal school is to do efficiently 
the great work for which it is organized, viz., the training 
of teachers. No hundred per cent e-xtension work which it 
can do will compensate for ten per cent breakdown or failure 
fii its main service. 

To permit so-called extension work to deflect attention 
from work for teachers is poor economy. Yet deflection 
and dissipation of energy are bound to be the effect unless 
the normal school refuses to do any extension work which 
does not demonstrably add to its efficiency as trainer of 
teachers. The tests of training efficiency are localized and 
objective, as preceding pages have shown. 

Among extension activities which are more apt to increase 
than to decrease training efficiency because they offer train- 
ing material and occasions for normal-school students, may 
be mentioned : 

After training of teachers in service, including 
courses, visitation, and demonstration conferences and 
correspondence. 
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2. Teachers' institutes at the normal school. 
3- Teachers' institutes away from the normal school at 
different urban and rural schools. 

4. Parents' meetings or institutes, including work for 
farmers, domestic science, etc. 

5. Cooperation with libraries, including instruction of. 
teachers in use of libraries. 

6. Practice and observation work in public schools in 
home towns and adjacent towns. 

7. School surveys in cooperation with other communi' 
ties. 

8. Community sun-eys, industrial studies, etc., at request 
of communities with respect to fields where the nor- 
mal school's competence is unquestioned, where the 
locality assumes responsibility and the normal school 
helps. 

g. Corn-club or canning-club work. 
10. Itinerant exhibits. 

Speechmaking, formal courses and classes for instruction 
are not included in the above list because unless specifically 
guarded they may hinder where they aim to help normal 
work. While it is clear that somehow every locality should 
be guaranteed these continuation courses for adults other 
than teachers, the presumption is strong against normal 
schools being able to undertake such work without jeopardiz- 
ing their own peculiar work. 

In the first place the time is past when any normal school 
can do all the extension work which its locality needs. 
States only can afford the overhead costs necessary to insure 
fitted instruction to each ambitious person's need, under the 
state department of instruction as in Massachusetts, or the 
state university as in Minnesota. 

Secondly, few normal-school faculties have the nimiber 
of members needed to carry a diversified extension program. 

Thirdly, the training of most normal-school instructors 
has not been such as to warrant expectation of effective- 
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■ ness in extension work as public speakers, or as instructors 
• of small groups who can give little time to preparation and 
therefore call for popularity first. 

Fourthly, what normal schools have the funds or can 
hope to secure the funds for a comprehensive extension pro- 
gram? 

Fifthly, there are few men and women who, when forced 
to decide between shirking preparation for a popular audi- 
ence or a temporary constituency and regular classes that 
will be met 200 to-morrows, will not neglect the regular 
classes. 

By sticking to extension work which reflects itself di- 
rectly and promptly in effectiveness at home in regular class 
and practice work, the normal school will be on safe ground. 

Why should not every teacher-training school have a 
schoolmen's week such as now brings to the University of 
Pennsylvania's annual conference three hundred teachers 
and officers plus a continuing demand for extension classes 
in the " provinces " ? 

Nevertheless, it is incumbent upon a normal school as 
trustee of knowledge, technique, and vision to be the educa- 
tional leader in its locality. Besides being its duty, the 
maintenance of educational leadership will help it to secure 
funds for extending and improving its service. 

So long as no extension work is undertaken except for the 
reason that the normal school needs the contact for doing 
its own work, there will be little danger of superficial dis- 
tracting work. To be effectively on their own jobs faculty 
members need to be part of the communities in which they 
live, carrying individual loads proportionate to their talents 
and to the time left by school duties (the first mortgage) 
for extra-school or second mortgage or philanthropic duties. 

52. The Normal School's Kinsmen 

Wherever conscious effort is being made to discover and 
train teaching ability, there is a member of the normal- 
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school family. Like the Anglo-Saxons and Celts or Smiths 
and Browhs, teacher-training family traits differ according 
to environment and recent forebears. The family traits are 
there, nevertheless, and near the surface are family resem- 
blances. 

While this book speaks of normal schools, it is addressed 
to the whole family of teacher-trainers, including 

so-called normal schools 
so-called county training schools 
so-called high-school training classes 
so-called college courses for teachers 
so-called colleges of education 
so-called graduate courses in education 
so-called summer normal courses 
so-called teachers' institutes and in addition 
state departments of public instruction 
state central boards of education 
national bureau of education 

and 
volunteer associations of educators including foun- 
dations which deal with questions affecting normal- 
school ideals and methods 

Solidarity of interest among these different branches 
the normal family is needed. No one of them can be effi- 
cient without helping all the others. Nor can any one of 
them start in the wrong direction, " play offside," vacillate, 
stand still, or go backward without injuring all the others. 

Of growing importance to all teacher training is the grad- 
uate school of education. For good or for ill advanced de- 
grees in education are being sought by thousands of ablest 
teachers and supervisors. In other words, advanced degrees 
pay dividends in higher pay and greater prestige. More- 
over, the lack of advanced degrees earns disesteem and im- 
poses obstacles to preferment. 

What kinds of advanced instruction lead to both greater 
love of teaching and greater ability to teach is a vital qucs- 
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tion, to be answered by what happens in classroom, not by 
what is advertised for degree factories or doctorate theses. 

The worm — the school — has begun to turn. Educators 
are coming to see that teaching ability often deteriorates as 
teachers and supervisors divert attention from teaching to 
lectures and books about teaching. 

Secretary Charles D. Hine of the state board of educa- 
tion at Hartford, Connecticut, has written to college presi- 
dents offering to supervise practice work in the field by any 
students of education who wish " directed training in super- 
vision, administration, compilation of educational statistics, 
and organization of educational material and office detail." 
Superintendent Cary of Wisconsin conducted a similar semi- 
nar in 1916 and announces similar work for 1917. 

In the University of Wisconsin survey report, after a 
number of students, including city and state superintendents 
of instruction, had sought opportunity for investigation 
with the University of Wisconsin survey. Dr. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Education, asked " if it will 
be possible to gather such a body of students around the , 
laboratory material at the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion." The survey director replied that " If the wealth of 
information in the United States Bureau of Education were 
available for laboratory purposes to advance students of 
education it would surely become the most important center 
of educational research in the United States." The report 
added, " Any state department of instruction can add greatly 
to its scope and at the same time influence school adminis- 
tration and educational research by turning over administra- 
tive problems for similar analysis." 

To itself alone no training group can live. The mere fact 
that it disdains its family connections does not remove those 
connections. 

Working together means first seeing together, which re- 
quires the kind of inventory of teacher-training opportuni- 
ties, program, method, and product which this handbook 
aims to make easier. 
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NO cmmsfl of prrfcction is intended by the foilowing 
rmiRtniclivc MiKt^tions tor increasing tbeemctency of 
llw" mrdieal dcTiartmcnt. On the contrary; with but one or 
two fxrpplHm» racli step here suf^ested is a step easy to 
tak* tn virw of Milwaukee's own condition. 

If (lif frrcater part of these au^gestioas caU for trnproved 
meann of securing, atating, and using information, it is be- 
MtiH! farts prnve that Milwaukee's medical department is 
titnwdy nliotit as cflicictit as can reasonably be expected untit 
mor* drtinitc and useful information is placed currently in 
th« hnnrU of the chief medical inspector, the superintendent, 
the luitirrt iif Kcho')! directors, and the Milwaukee public 

To Improvf r«poris that coint to the board of icfaool directocB 
1, Tlif linar'l of «rlionl dirrctor* are mponsible to the people of Mil- 
WM'itii^ for thr «Hkiency of th« [tiedical tiepartmcnt, as they are re~ 
■rknntlMr for \\\e clfiriency of ihc truancy and other departments. 
Util^M m-honl dircrtom know what tliey have a right lo expect 
from thn mpdieal department, they will rd| secure a reason^le 
miKfTniim of etHcimcv. Ffw ([uestions will be answered which 
thev d(i nnl aak. I.itljc information will be obtained beyond that 
whVh Kh»nl illrccior* iiae atid require their administrative otS- 
cef» to u»e. The fir«t important step towards «ccuring maximuni 
«ffi<lenry of medical nuperviiiinn is for the school directors them- 
lelve* tfi read th» survey findin([S and particularly, with the medical 
dTarlment'* rrpon for igi.i in hand, to read thai section of our 
report which talte^ up pase by page omissions and deficiencies in 
that rrpnri which may be easily remedied, 
a. There Is still time to have a report for the last school year. igi3-r4, 
which will show clearly the principal needs of this department 
There is also ample time lo have installed a proper system of 
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action alone materially increase the efficiency of every activity of 
the medical department 

To increase the scope of medical supervision 

3. Ask the chief medical inspector, in collaboration with the city su- 
perintendent, to report in delai! what, if any, kinds of service 
should be installed and what extensions of present kinds of serv' 
ice should be made in order to meet I00% of school needs. Ask 
that this list note needs in the order of their urgency. Besides 
influencing the eicpendilure of the department's energy for next 
year this ioo% list of needs should also materially help the board 
and the city to determine what amount should be appropriated the 
next fiscal year for the medical department. 

4. More physicians, many more nurses, many more dental clinics, and 
many more dispensaries willing to treat school children are needed. 
Granted that building should be " slow but sure," it is also true 
that the building will be surer and wiser if you have before you at 
once a ioo% picture of what is needed. It is extravagant not to 
provide facilities enough. It is poor economy to save the few 
cents necessai? for a nurse's visit at the expense of $30 a year for 
teaching a child retarded because of physical defects. 

5. Offer to parochial and other private schools not already provided, 
the facilities of your department for health supervision, on the 
avowed ground that Milwaukee cannot afford to have considerable 
numbers of children who are not protected against transmissible 
diseases meeting together in schools of whatever kind and mingling 
on the street with your nearly 60,000 public-school children. A 
precedent is furnished by the law which extends the compulsory- 
attendance provision to children of school age attending private^ 
supported schools. 

6. Require during the first fortnight of school universal health and 
safety surveys of every school building, including ventilation, 
cleanliness of classrooms and toilets, drinking fountains, lockers, 
grounds, desks, light, etc. The time to seat children properly 
with respect to light, sight, and hearing and to adjust adjustable 
desks, etc., is during the first week of school. While this survey 
could be made by the medical inspectors and nurses, it would be 
even better to have them supervise a survey to be made by 
teachers and pupils as part of the school system's instruction in 
hygiene. There is plenty of lime left to devise and print a simple 
score card necessary to report results of such a survey. 

7. Interest the teachers in the tremendous advantage to them per- 
sonally, as well as to their children, of a general survey of all 
school children during the opening week of school. There is still 
time for the superintendent and chief medical inspector, with the 
assistants and nurses and principals, to organize enthusiastic team 
work of teachers. Practically every case needing immediate at- 
tention can be promptly discovered in this way. To begin treat- 
ment of aggravated cases at the outset of the term will save 
much time and trouble, not only for the teachers and for pupils 
who have aggravated defects which will interfere with school 
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work, but also for other childrm whoie progress is seriously re- 
tarded by the work of children needing aCteation. Such a plao is 
entirely practical (for any school). 

8. Require that information gained by the first sarvey, and the later 
physical examination, be recorded in the class register or od the 
individual record card beside the child's name. Without such 
health record hundreds of children with defective hearing and 
thousands with defective vision are apt to be seated in the back 
part of the room when they should be seated in the front " A 
ttitch in time saves nine" is of nothing more true than of prompt 
attention to children's physical needs and to the information of 
parents whose cooperation is necessary in removing defects likely 
to inlerfere with a child's school progress. 

9. Have Snellen eye-test cards given to every teacher and call for a 
report from each teacher regarding every one of her pupils dur- 
ing the first week of school. In 1913-13 only 353 children of your 
nearly 60,000 children were advised to have their eyes treated. 
Judging from other cities' experience 20,000 would be more 
nearly correct than 253. If teachers do ask the assistant medical 
inspectors to examine more children than actually need treat- 
ment, that is infinitely better than to leave thousands imtreated 
whose eye troubles retard themselves and their classmates and 
unduly burden their teachers. 

to. 'Through the superintendent, coordinate the work of the medical 
department and the supervision of physical training. 

II. Ofl^er at the expense of the board, physical examination to every 
school teacher, and consider the advisability of requiring a cer- 
tificate of physical fitness even from those teachers who do not 
avail themselves of such offer. 

13. Reguire the janitors and employees to report for physical tx- 
i, and help find other positions for any who show upon 
ion that their presence jeopardizes either their own 
neaiin or pupils' health. 

Require and provide the means for reexamination during the 
school year and preferably within a month after the first ex- 
amination of all children reported to have been treated for physi- 
cal defects. It is vastly better to get cured the physical detects 
of 100 pupils than to list the uncorrected defects of 60,000. 
Prompt reexamination will help secure prompt action by parents 
and family physicians. Tardy reexamination, or none, encour- 
ages inaction and indifference by parents and family physi- 

Under the direction of the physicians and nurses and through 
every school teacher in the city, introduce instruction in nasal and 
mouth hygiene, to include pnnted regulations, oral instructions, 
and demonstrations in the methods of breathing and in the use 
and limitations of sprays and gargles. With one free dental clinic 
or five tree dental clinics, the need for dental repair work can 
never be caught up with unless interesting and convincing instruc- 
tion in mouth hygiene and the care of the teeth is given to every 
child in every schoolroom. 
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15. Through confercQces, instruction, and tests, require that teachers 
possess, apply, and pass on to their children a practical knowl- 
edge of those ordinary physical defects which interfere with 
school progress. A teacher who is a militant hygienist can do 
more than nurse and medical inspector combined. Where teach- 
ers are indifferent about requiring proper ventilation, clean 
rooms, and prompt attention to their own children's needs, nurses 
and medical inspectors have uphill work. No new teacher should 
be engaged who cannot prove ability to delect ordinary physical 
defects and to apply practical laws of classroom hygiene. 

16. Ask the health department either to telephone each school every 
morning the addresses of transmissible diseases in its district, or 
to send to each school a complete list of addresses for the entire 
city. Require that the principals have checked off both the names 
and the addresses that appear on this list, and have children ex- 
cluded or informed and warned, and parents instructed to take 
the necessary precautions. This practice has been found effective 
in several cities. The work entailed either for the health depart- 
ment or the individual principal is infinitesimal compared witli the 
benefits that result. 

17. Send the monthly and annual reports of the medical department 
promptly and regularly to the health department, partly to secure 
Its cooperation, but chiefly to make available to it information of 
incalculable value in preventive health work. 

18. Require a thorough examination of all children desiring permis- 
sion to leave school, whether to go to work or to go on to other 
schools, to go on a vacation, or to slay at home, and explain to 
these children and Iheir parents the economy and social impor- 
tance of promptly meeting the physical needs disclosed by such 
examination. 

19. Require examinations of those wishing to take part in athletic 
contests, not merely just before the contest but early in the year 
before training for such contests. A heart so weak that it will 
be injured by entering an athletic contest will also be injured by 
training six months for that contest. 

30. Release the energies that are now diverted from the regular work 
of the medical department for examination of children wishing to 
enter athletic contests, by requiring these examinations to be made 
h^ the physical director and his assistants. 

at. ^tend the benefits of medical supervision and careful medical 
examination to the high schools, as requested by several high- 
ichool principals. In this connection consider the advantage of 
determining physiological age and classifying children accord- 
ingly. A test in one New York high school showed that of chil- 
dren classified according to physiological age rather than book 
ability, a much smaller proportion dropped out and a larger pro- 

eortion did effective work than in classes of the same kind of 
□y in the same building, not grouped according to physiological 
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33. Locate procnptly iao% of the chtMren wbo sbonM be cirea Ibc 
opportnnit)' such as those now in the ooe <^ien-Bir class bvre. 
Tbe above recommended general surrey wDI dudose nMrc istber 
tbaa fewer children for whom open-air classes aay rewnoa^y be 
demanded. 

24. Make an ex periment in each school of open-air — i-t, dcsn, mov 
ing air — classrooms for children of at l^st ooe grades whose par- 
ents express a preference for luch air over ordinary classroom 
air. Id New Rochelle, for example, enough parents made the r~ 
quest to require classfooou in two diSerent baildlngs the first c: 
perimental term. 

25. Require to be kept sach records of progress in school work and ia 
health, including comparisons with children in ordinary class- 
rooms, to show whether it Is a good investment for the taxpayers 
of Milwaukee to have open-air classes, not otily for the anemic 
but for the not-yet -anemic children, or to keep either group in sn- 
clean, unmoving air. 

36. Publish tbe comparisons so that the taxpayers will be convinced 
of the need if asked to spend large sums of money, and so that 
such extension as may be proved economical need not be delayed 
for want of understanding by the public. 

27. Require that a record of temperature be kept for every classroom 
at least three limes a day. Require thai this record be observed 
bv the principal and periodically by nurse and physician, and that 
all mispractice be leaarteil to the chief medical inspector, 

38. Also require special attention to ventilation for all children ia 
all classrooms. In many cities the mistake has been made of neg- 
lecting the unclean air given to 99% of the children while rousing 
public enthusiasm for the open air given to 1%. If next year 
the thermometers arc watched, windows opened several times a 
day, and children required to spend recess in the open air, Mil- 
waukee's school children can be brought to adopt the creed voiced 
at Milwaukee last fall before the Wisconsin Teachers' Association 
by Dr. Woods Hutchinson, " The only fresh air is air that makes 
us feel fresh." 

39. Require that the defects in method of reporting on opcn-a 
classes, mentioned in our discussion of the annual report, be coi 
reeled. 

To help crippled children 

30. Provide the equipment and materials necessatT' to mate possible , 
for all crippleid children the adaptation of school work to Mtdt 
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special needs, as shown in some of the illustrations ^ven tn our 

report of classroom work observed, 

31. Ask the normal school to furnish teachers in training to help in- 
struct crippled children at home. Complete the survey of crippled 
children able to attend school and not able to attend school, wliich 
was conducted for the south side and described on page 3? of the 
chief medical inspector's report for 1912-13. 

32. Have all children who are so incapacitated that they cannot come 
to school, visited regularly by a departmental nurse. 

33. Ask the cooperation of a civic society like the Visiting Nurses' 
Association in making a detailed survey to learn what kind, if any, 
regular inslruction could be given at home to unfortunates not 
otherwise provided with instruction and what, if any, further help 
might be given through city or state hospitals and schools. 

To increase the efBciency of nurses 

34. fmprove the supervision of nurses. Provide for a comparison of 
work required, work needed but not done, work done and its efB- 
ciency. Require that current reports show theie comparisona. 

35. Double the number of nurses. It will be possible to add and 
supervise five more nurses without decreasing the efficiency of the 
five present nurses. It may not be possible at once to add a 
larger number. It would be better to have eleven nurses and five 
physicians than to have, as at present, eleven medical inspectors 
and five nurses. What you want to do is to benefit the children. 
Telling them how to prevent and correct defects helps them more 
than putting their defects on cards. It you cannot exceed for the 
rest of this year, or for the next fiscal year, the present budgetary 
allowance for nurses and medical inspectors, you could get vast^ 
more work for the same money by substitutmg six nurses for six 
of your present physicians. It should be remembered that for 50 
cents an hour, or less, a nurse works from g to 5 on every school 
day (besides what she does on Saturdays and holidays, and even- 
ings), whereas for three times that rate the physician is expected 
to work but two hours every school morning (except as some of 
them occasionally give three hours). 

36. Overcome the present objection to removing enough clothing for 
proper examination of the heart, lungs, and spine, by general edu- 
cational work with the public, by citing cases of children whose 
needs cannot now be ascertained without this, and finally by pro- 
viding nurses tor the routine examinations of girls. In fact, it 
will be economy to have the nurses, rather than the assistant medi- 
cal inspectors, make all routine inspections to discover signs of 
transmissible diseases, make the tentative exclusions for contagious 
diseases, and make first examinations of eyes, ears, and throkt. 
This will leave the physicians free to do the work which requires 
the special training they have and the nurses do not have — such 
as diagnosing difficult cases, passing finally upon exclusion, at* 
tending to general sanitary problems, icacning teachers how to 
leach and apply hygiene, etc. While a physician Is examlnlnc 
one mouth breather he might better be expUininf to 40 tucb- 
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time locating origins tnA orginUing preventiTe « 
To help priocipalB help their •cboola 

37. Provide the blanks and postal cards that win nialce it easy for 
tiiem to report facts about health needs in their schools. 

38. Call for a atatetnent once a moDth of conditioiu necdinc at- 
tention, i-e., ask the principal to report either thai nothing is 
needed, or that specific things are needed. Do not make it difficult 
or enihiarrassing for principab to take the initiative. 

39. Provide filing and "tickler" systems which will automatically 
bring to the principal's allention the fact that a child retemly 
recommended for special treatment or care either has received 
that care or has not. Make it easy for the principal to report 
monthly his record of children not yet attended to, so thu yon 
can check it against the records of nurses and physicians. 

4(X Have the year started with a list for each room comparing for 
each child the number of lerais he has attended school with his 
present grade, so as to show how many have taken longer to nuke 
the present grade than should have been necessary. Have special 
attention given to the physical condition of all children who ha»« 
spent more than one term in school for each half grade. 

41. Use the parent -teacher associations, or special conferences of par- 
ents, to win over those parents who, in spite of all efforts of the 
nurse and physician, refuse to have physical defects in their chil- 
dren corrected. In notifying parents use terms that enlighten, not 
mystify, them — itch, head lice, whooping cough, etc 

To make sopervisioQ more cSectiv« 

43. Add to practically every original record of tnspectiot), exKtnina- 
tion, etc, facts in special columns which will show at a glance 
work not done, work remaining to be done, children not examined, 
children not yiet visited, children not yet treated, etc The fre- 
quently emphasized need for changes in your reports will be im- 
possible unless the daily records are so kept and so posted to sum- 
maries that the supervising officers can see what needs attention. 

43, Require current comparisons, school with school, nurse with 
nurse, physician with physician, recommendations for treatment 
with treatments known to have been secured, unsanitary condi- 
tions remedied with those not remedied, mon^ with month, thb 
year with last year. This may sound as if a great deal of clerical 
work were required. Such is not the case It takes very Ultie, if 
any, longer to keep records which answer questions than to keep 
records which do not. 

44. Require that on every child's card be marked the day when the 
nurse or physician making out the card should have the child 
brought again to his attention. Similarly, require that report of 
home visits show what was done, and when that home sboald 
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ht viiited SKain. Cards should also tndicalc. so Ear as possible, 
method as well aj result of Ircatmciit. It is possible to devise 
cards which will require as little clerical work as cards now in 
use and still give all this additiotial information. 
4j. Permit the word " treated " to be used only for cases that have 
received treatment acceptable to the department ts shown bj* 
reiJxaminatlon or other conclusive evidence. For cases under 
treatment by private physicians or institutions which on reexami- 
nation by the department inspector show no improvement, instead 
of having the record read "treated," have it read "reported by 
private physician (or instittition) to be under treatment, but no 
evidence of treatment found," 

46. Where several records from one phvsician or one institution indi- 
cate that the purpose and spirit of trie medical department are not 
understood or sympathized with, have the chief medical inspector 
■nd perhaps medical members of the board ask for a conference 
for tne purpose of explaining the great importance to the school) 
of having private physicians take seriously this work for children, 

47. Have a special examination of present medical inspectors to as- 
certain whether they are sufhclendy interested in their work and 
appreciate its vast importance to pupil and community. Take par- 
ticular pains with anv new inspectors to sec that they have not 
merely the medical information but also the previous knowledge of 
work that the medical department is undertaking, with personal 
qualifications for working with teachers and children. 

48. Post in each classroom a list of the common transmissible diseases 
and the essential fads as to first signs, duration, isolation ncces- 

4g, Begin next September to require that inspectors and nurses give 
special attention to all children who show most obvious needs as 
the result of the city-wide survey proposed in recommendation 
No. 7. 

Sa Require short conferences by nurses and medical inspectors, with 
compulsory attendance with the chief medical inspector and the 
representative of the city super in ten dent, at least once a week. 

St. Require that ihe chief medical inspector test the work of inspectors 
tnd nurses, not merely through comparative records but by actual 
reexaminations, to sec whether their work is thorough and up to 
the department's standards. Any physician or any nurse who will 
not welcome such supervision is altogether too expensive for the 
department to retain. 

5a. Make definite arrangements with the medical inspectors, and es- 
pecially with the nurses, for late afternoon and evening visiting, 
and some Sunday as well as Saturday visiting, of parents who, 
during the working day, cannot be found with their children and in 
a teachable and cooperative state of mind. 

53. In order to have means of checking thoroughness of health pro- 
tram and of health supervision, records of the days lost because 
of exclusion from school should be on hie in the office of the en- 
trat medical inspector. 

54, Require that bU original examiiiationi uid inipeclioni be made by 
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Exhibit n ^M 

54. New York CU/s Teacher-Traifdtig Survey ^^ 

No study of New York City's three training schools for 
teachers was made by the New York City S<5ioo] Survey. 
In December. 1913. however, the board of education asked 
Dr. Albert Shiefc, then director of the division of reference 
and research, " to present at the earliest date practicable a 
plan for studying present methods of preparing, examining, 
selecting, and training teachers in the public schools, which 
will enable the board to insure the highest possible efficiency 
in instruction and supervision." 

The plan was reported in a noteworthy document (No. 5 
— I9'4). 50 pages single space, eight-point type. 

Incidentally it urged a cooperative survey and in addition 
" correspondence publicly invited from any person who be- 
lieves that he has a contribution to make." From this re- 
port, which represents study which few self-sur\eys can 
afford, are quoted the following helpful suggestive ques- 
tions which do not duplicate what has gone before and 
which show the importance of deciding in advance what 
questions a cooperative self-survey should ask: 

I, Should there be any conditions for entrance to local training 

schools in excess of those demanded by the state? Why? 
a. If cxceis conditions are desirable, what reasons are there for the 

■election of those now required? 
3. Wh»t other conditions or requiretnents could with advantage be 

added to or substituted for them? What reasons are there for 

■ucb addiiiotu or substitutions? 
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Subject to state requirements, is it possible to arrange a course 
of study for more specialized instruction in high schools for pro- 
spective training- school students? What reasons are there for 
and against sucn instruction ? 

Is it desirable that senior high-school pupils about to enter train- 
ing schools be charged with certain special responsibilities in guid- 
ing and helping in their studies the younger pupils in high schools? 
Are any such schemes in operation? What are their results? It 
proiitable, are they suscepitble of extension to other high schools? 
What principle determines the present distribution of time given 
to academic subjects and methods of teaching them? What modi- 
fications of the present distribution, if any, should be made? 
Why? 

What part of the course included under "history and civics" is 
devoted to civics? Is there a syllabus or outline of the material 
included under the second-named subject? If so, has it any 
provision for the study of a complex civilization like that of New 
York, so that teachers may adjust their instntction to the local 
conditions and needs of pupils? If not, what provision should 
be made for such instruction? 

Should there be an outline, plan or syllabus for instruction in each 
academic subject? If so, who should prepare such an outline? 
What details should be included in an outline? Should it, for ex- 
ample, provide in each subject such special methods and devices 
as Methods of questioning, preparation of lesson plans, drill, re- 
view, use of illustrative material, methods of study, etc? If not, 
what should an outline of a subject, e.g., arithmetic, contain? 
Should the course provide for a study of textbooks, including 
the following: the standards for determining their excellence, 
methods for applying these standards, and special instruction in 
the use of textbooks for study, recitation, and supplementary 
reading? If so, should such course be an undergraduate course 
or an extension course? Why? 
, What changes have been made in each of the academic sub- 
jects of the training-school course o( study within five years? 
What was the character of each change made? When was it 

, What additions or modifications arc suggested for the improve- 
ment of the present course of academic subjects? Why? 

. Does instruction in school and class management include the basis 
of grading and promotion, the Questions arising from elimination, 
retardation, and acceleration, ttie physical conditions that affect 
the attention and comfort of pupils, the ratio of a course of study, 
the whole part-time problem, the significance of vocational direc- 
tion, industrial education, and special aptitudes in relation to these 
subjects? 

, What parts of professional subjects as now taught are important 
as aids or guides to actual teaching in elementary schools? What 

{arts are not important for needs of practical teaching? If any, 
or what reason are they included in the curriculum? 
. Are there any phases or subjects of instruction which are not 
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now included that could advantageously replace Ibese subjects 

or portions ol them? If so. what are they? 
I& Among each of the professional non-elementary subjects, what 

possibility is there of readjusiaitnt. or correlation, or elimination 

as an independent subject, by which the total amount of time 

devoted to them could be reduced? 
17. What is the reason for the present assignment of time in each 

subject : e.g., logic in the first term and psychology in the second ? 
1& What is the relative amount of time devoted to history and to 

education under the caption " history and principles '' of educa- 

19. By what conferences or directions or other means are students 
prepared for observation work, preceding their assignment? What 
directions or forms are given to each student? In what way is the 
observation work so arranged that students may observe the model 
teaching in the different grades and in the various subjects? 

JO. Are students assigned as classes in smaller groups or as individ- 
uals? What consideration or principle determines this method? 

2t. Should there be a provision by which the vbiiing student should 
confer with the model teacher? H so, should such conferences 
be held before or after the lessons? 

33. Should the instructor assigning a student to observation work 
confer with the model teacher? Why? Should the model teacher 
confer with the instructor to whom the student submits his 
rqwrt? Why? Should the model teachers be present during 
criticisms or conferences following the submission of the report? 
Why? Should any teacher other than the model teacher be pres- 
ent during the lesson? Why? How do the conclusions accord 
with present practice? 

as. What is the nature of the report required of students after they 
have observed a lesson? If specific things are required, what are 
they? To whom is such a report made? What subsequent dis- 
position is made of such a report? What criticisms or discussions 
follow the submission of the report by students? How much time 
elapses between observation and subsequent discussion ? What 
suggestions for improvements may be made in the present practice 
of observation work of model classes? What reasons are given 
for the value of each ? 

24. Should instruction be given to training-school students in the 
teacher's relation to other members of the teaching and supervis- 
ing force, to her pupils and to herself? 

35. Is the present course of training of sufficient length ? If not, why? 

36. If the present course of training should be increased, what meth- 
ods are suggested for lengthening the course? What is the value 
of each of these methods? 

2f. What modifications of or additions to the content of the course 
are suggested if the present two-year course be increased in 
length? What is the purpose of introducing each of the proposed 
modifications? 

aS. Should extension courses for public-school teachers be e 
in training schoob ? Why? 
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ag. Should extra compensation be allowed for sucb extension instruc- 
tion? If so, should it be given to all instructors or to some? 
Why? 

30. Should the training school prepare teachers for all the grades of 
the elementary school, or should there be specialiied preparation 
for primary and advanced grades? Why? If so, should these 
two kinds of training be laid out in a tv^'O-year course, or should 
the latter be extended in time? If so, what outline would you 
recommend for such a course? 

31. Should there be special instruction and preparation of trainins- 
school students who show marked aptitudes m certain subjects in 
order to prepare them to teach such subjects in several grades or 
classes? If so, what provision should be made for such instruc- 



32. Should there be special instruction and preparation of train' 
ing-school students for teaching abnormal or special types of 
pupils? If so, what provision should be made for sucb instruc- 

33. Should teachers be encouraged to suggest modifications in exist- 
ing methods of instruction of administration? If so, what provis- 
ion is made for this? Should they be invited to try out experi- 
ments involving such modifications ? If so, what provision is made 
for this? 

34. Do the records of visits or inspections indicate the frequenCT of 
visits from supervisory officials, principals and instructors from 
other training schools, principals and instructors from elementary 
schools, and graduate students? If so, there should be a summary 
of the total number of visits showing the classes of visits and their 
frequency. 

35. Have any special studies been made by students or instructors of 
any phase of training-school instruction or of administration? If 
so, what is their character? Have the results of such studies been 
announced to other training schools directly or through published 

36. What elements should be included as a basis for estimating the 
value of the services of a training-school instructor? A critic 
teacher? A model teacher? What is the method of determining 
the grade of work in each of these elements? Should a record be 
kept of each of these factors? Is there such a record? What is 
the present method of indicating the principal's judgment of the 
work of teachers in training schools? Should it be modified? 
Why? 

37. What measures should be taken by elementary- school principals 
that would best prepare for regular teaching a student doing prac- 
tice work? What is the present practice? 

38. Should the school day be arranged so that there could be practice 
work and criticism on the same day? If so, is there a practical 
method for accompli shing this? 

39. Is the present number of critic teachers adequate for the proper 
supervision of students in practice teaching? If not, why? 

40. Should studcats be required to present evidence of satisfactory 
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pnctice teaching with classes of both sexes? Why? Mow do 
these cooclniiotia accord with the present practice? 
41. Should grwJuate students be isTited to s)al« their own opinions 
and criticisms of their training-sdiool prepojaliao from tbe riew 

flint of their sabsequeni teachioc c^^eneocc? 
bould model teachers be invited to attend conlercnccs either of 
the traioinK-school faculty or Of tbe critic teachers? Wbjr? 
Have ihey Deen invited? 
4J, What existent associations of training-sdiool instructors, critic 
teachers, taodel teachers, by grades of service or as a whole, are 
engaged in the discussion or study of training-school problems? 
If so, what problems have been discussed? What results, if any, 
followed such discussions? 

44. Should training' school principab and instru«ors visit elementary 
schools? What may be gained by such visits? How frequent 
should such visits be? Hon many such visits have been nude 
since last September? 

45. In what other praciicable ways can training-school principals or 
instructors obtain a fuller knowledge of the conditions, practices, 
and requirements of elementary schools and their facilities for 
training teachers? Which of these proposed methods have been 
tried? Which have proved successful? 

46. Should elementary-school principals and district superintendents 
visit training schools? If so, what may be gained by such visits? 
How frequent should such visits be? How many such visits have 
been made since September i, 1913? 

47. Should elementary principals and district superintendents be in- 
cluded in the training-school staff for occasional periods? If so, 
what practicable methods are suggested for doing this? 

48. Do you believe the course of study should include : (a) A study 
of the standards that should determine the selection of textbooks? 
(b) The methods of applying these standards? (c) Special in- 
struction in the use of textbooks for study, for recitation, for 
supplementary material? 

49. Do you think such instruction should be given independently in 
a separate course, or in cotmection with each of those subjects 
to which it applies? Whjr? 

50. What specific mstruction in the selection and use of textbooks 
is now mcluded in the syllabus used by you? 

51. What share have instructors in the assignment of students to 
observation work ? 

52. (a) What reports are required from students after they have 
completed the observation work? (b) Who prescribes the form 
for such reports? (c) What disposition is made of these re- 
ports? (d) Do instructors personally confer with students in 
their observation work and reports thereon? (e) Are such con- 
ferences incidental or part of a regular preccdure? (f) How 
long after the observation period do such conferences take place? 

53- (a) Do you believe that training-school instructors should confer 
with model teachers concerning the observation work? (b) If 
10, when should luch conferences take place — before or after tbe 
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observation period? (c) Have you taken part in luch confer- 
ences? (d) Were they incidental or part of a regular procedure? 
(e) How frequently were such conferences held? 

54. WtiKt reports and records are you required to make containing 
information that seems to you to be unnecessary? 

55. What reports or records are required that in your opinion involve 
unnecessary duplication or repetition? 

56. What suggestions can you make for the improvement of the rec- 
ords and reports now required of training-school instructors? 

5?. («) What reports are required from critic teachers after observing 
the practice work? (b) Who prescribes the form of such reports? 
(c) What disposition is made of such reports? (d) Do they hold 
conferences with students after their practice work? If so, are 
such conferences held with individuals or groups? (e) How long 
after their observation of practice work do such conferences take 
place? 

58. (a) Could model teachers, in your opinion, profit by visiting the 
dasses in the training department? Wh^? (b) State tlie classes 
in the training department you have visited since September I, 
igi3, and the grade of each class, (c) Were these visits incidental 
or part of a regular procedure? (d) State as specilicaily as you 
can of what value these visits were to you. 

59. State definitely the value to vou of visits (by supervisors) as they 
may have affected; (a) The content of the subject you leach; 
(b) Your methods of instruction ; (c) Your relations to pupils and 
methods of dealing with them; (d) Other results. 

QuestionB to Graduatei 

60. Of the subjects you studied, state specifically the ones that have 
helped you directly in your teaching, either by giving you knowl- 
edge or by showing you how to teach. Give concrete illustrations. 

61. State specifically which of these subjects you did not apply in 
actual leaching, but which, nevertheless, you have found to be de- 
sirable parts of your equipment as a teacher. Give concrete illus- 
trations. 

62. (a) State specifically which of these subjects you believe have not 
been of any particular benefit to you as a teacher, (b) State in 
each case whether, in your opinion, this was because 

1. There was not enough of the subject taught, or 

2. As a training-school student at that time you were loo imma- 
ture to undersland it, or 

3. You could not use the knowledge you had obtained as > 
teacher of elementary subjects, or 

4. The method of teaching it to you was poor. 

5. State any other reasons. 

63. In view of your experience as a student and your needs as teacher 
state: (a) For which of the subjects in the course of study for 
training schools should there be more time allowed? Why? (b) 
For which of these should the present time allotment be decreased ? 
Why? (c) Which of these subjects, in your opinion, should he 
dropped from an undergraduate training course? Why? (d) 
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Exhibit III 
55. Applicable Tests: Wisconsin's Results 

To iioo high-school graduates entering eight normal 
schools examinations were given in arithmetic. United 
States history, grammar, and geography. To registered 
students in all grades a further test in general information 
was given. Tliese tests with results are reproduced here for 
help in testing pupils and in self-testing teachers. 

Only the percentage not right is given here. In the sur- 
vey report facts are given to show percentage right, wrong, 
vague, and not answered. 

The reason for giving here the percentage not right in- 
stead of the percentage right is that the rights make us con- 
tented and reminiscent, whereas the not rights, including 
those wrong and those not attempted, make us want to do 
something to reduce the percentage. 

Please remember that the questions were worked out in 
cooperation with normal-school presidents who in 1913-14 
considered them fair tests of how students' ability to do com- 
pared with what they were expected to do. The resulte 
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Accounting. See Budget 

After-training in service, 60. tio- 
114; rural schools. 176; Toledo, 
17?; via extension, 179; ques- 
tions, 195 ff. 

Ages, students . 35 : age progress, 
64; class charts. 65. 

Agriculture, high spots, 1 16-1 19, 
176. 

Alumni, will survey, 4; help, 28; 
record, ^. 

Appropriation. See Budget, 

Arithmetic, high spots, II9> 15a: 
low spots. 130; tests, 199. 

Athens, W. Va.. Normal. 178. 

Athletics, interfere, 142. 

Averages, 38: tabooed. 33; fal- 
lacy of student-clock- hour, 73 ; 
use of space, misleading, 87. 

Bagley, William C, 177. 

Bloomsburg Normal, 176. 

Brittain, Dr, H. L., 2. 15- 

Budget. 7, 8, 12, 52 ff.: trans- 
fers, S4: faculty helps, 56; stu- 
dents' time, 104 

Buildings, noD-use, 86-88: chart, 
871 averages mislead, 87: erect- 
ed by boys, 176; surveyed by 
faculty, 1791 

Business agent, la. 

Carnegie Foundation, i. a. 

Gary, C. P.. a6, 173. 183. 

Catalog, advertises rewards of 
teaching, 88; vs. actual course 
of study, 9,1: 100 heavy student 
programs, 104. 

Central boards of education, will 
survey, 3; Wisconsin. 54; teach- 
er-trainers, iBi. 

Chicsfio Normal, 81, 179. 

Child Federation, Philadelphia, 38. 

Cincinnati University, no. 

Civics, field work, I3i; low spots, 
132: sanitary inspections, 167: 
course in social education, 176; 



rural problems, 1761 dean-u 



Cleveland Normal, 
ollege courses abol 
effects seen, 95, 99: r 
retaining. 100; relating theory 
to practice, 137- 

Colleges of education, combine 
professional and non-profession- 
al courses, I02 ; inadequate su- 
pervision. lOQ. 

Colorado survey, I, 

Conlidences protected, 29. 

Connecticut state supervision, 51, 
110-114, "83. 

Controversies, survey. 16^ 173. 

Cooperation, 16; advantages, tS; 
in faculty reading, 174; with 
town, 178; New York City, 
193-198 ; questions formulated, 
198 f 



Course of study. It, 23; problems, 
93-1041 low spots, 94'. Btted to 
farms, 116; field work, ti6; pro- 
fessional subjects applied, 127; 
based on public-school needs, 
140: high spots, 176 ff. ; ques- 
tions, 193. 
Crabtree, J. W., 18, a6. 93. 173, 
Critic teachers, supervision. 60, ^; 
need personality analyses, 67, 69, 
83; helped by superintendents, 
105: copied by students, 154: dO 
not know what students arc be- 
ing uught. ijo; poor work, 155 
ff. ; general in cnttclsm, 156: in 
rural schools, lj6; questions, 
194. >95- 

Defectivci, tptcM tnininB for 

teaching, 177. 
Discipline, 4. 44 
Domestic science, 178. 
Dormitotic*, 164 ; unpopularity. 
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164; ittndardi of living, 165; 
accoums, 166; outside rooms su- 
pervited, 166. 
DnwinK, correlated, 123. 

Eo^bh, 1 1 ; coordinated with 
otiier subjects, 44. 9^ 140; in all 
subjects. 93; major and minor 
lines, 103; vi« doing, ii3-ias: 
lilt fa ry »ocicties used, 123 ; 
recitation high spots, laj; low 
»pol^ 133; gtammar, training. 
'53- 

Entrance requirements. See Schol- 
arship ; questions, 192. 

Expense. See Budget; headings, 
52. 53; annual reports, 62. 

Extension, for rural teachers, 177 1 
in domestic arts. 177, 178: how 
to be supervised, 178; basis for. 
I7g-t8i ; kinds, 180 1 by univer- 
sity, 180; questions, 194; via con- 
ferences, 156- 

Fkculty meetings, profitable, 43; 

QFrnploms. 46; calendars. 40; 

suggestions, 49; Connecticut, 51 ; 

report self-surveys. 179- 
Failures. See Progress. Records. 
Farmer, A. N„ director, 2, 15, 17, 

18, 3b. ag, 33, 35, "69. 
Fitzpatrick. E. A.. 15. 16. 
Foundations, surveys, i, 3, 4, l&t- 

General Education Board, sur- 

Gencral information tests. 202. 
Geography, fad subjects, 126; high 

spots, 152; tests, 301. 
Goldrich, Leon W., 68, 69, 70. 
Graduate school, 182. 
Grammar tests, aoo. 



Irom clearing house, 176-179. 
riine, Charles D., 183. 
History, high spots, 135; tests, 

189. 



Hours' work. See Teaching load, 
Stadcnl programs. 

Housekeeping low spots, 107. 

Hutchinson. Dr. Woods. iSa 

Hypene. See Physical defects ; 
high spots, 126; low spots, 134: 
leaching via health supervbion, 
167; program for a city, 184- 
192; infirmary, 177; field train- 
ing. 178; program for health 
supervision, 184 B. 



courses for rural 
teachers, 177. 

Indiana survey, t, 3. 

Instruction, described, 11. 20, so, 
33 ; before faculty, 48 ; too ex- 
alted. 60; scholarship records, 
63; supervbion deficiencies, 106; 
presidents inattentive. 108; aca- 
demic department, details, 1 15 
ff. ; classroom weaknesses. 129: 
reasons cited for poor teaching, 
138: written work an index, 143; 
poor teaching invited, 159: hi^ 
spots, 176 ff. 1 president teaches, 
179: questions. 193 e. 

Iowa, State College for Teachers, 
1. 2,33.87. 100, 102. no, 115. 

Keene, N. H., Normal, 178. 
Keith, John A. H., 18, 26. 
Kinsmen, normal school, 181. 

Learning by doing. See Practice 
leaching ; annual reports, 61 : 
student records, 63, 66; by sub- 
jects, tog £f. ; failure to apply 
ps];chology, etc., 13S ; studying 
living conditions, 166, 176 fi. ; 
with slate departments, 183. 

Legislature, 4, 6; ordered survey, 
15- 

Lewiston Normal, 176. 

Lindholm, S. G., 15, 16. 

Lock Haven, Pa., Normal, 176. 

McCarthy, Charles, 15, 
" Major and minor lines." 102. 
Management, school, taught, 176, 
178, 183; questions, 193. 



I 



Index 



aos 



Marrbmi survey. I, a. 

MasKchusetts Agricaltanl Col- 
ic^ 104. 

Medical supervision, 184 ff. 

Minimnm essentials, repordiig. 60: 
subjects, 66; for teachers, i?8; 
typical, formulated, igS. 

Minnesota bulletin, 177. 

Minnesota survey, I. 

Missouri survey, I, 2. 

Music related to good work, ta?. 

New York City survey, a; teacher- 
trainins survey plan; i^j-iqS. 

Normal department, 5, 7, 10; team 
work training, S> 43. M?: '" 
Massachusetts. 60: class records, 
63; professional subjects applied, 
127; questions, igj n. 

Normal school Set Topics. 

North Dakota survey, 1. 

Nurses, 189, igi. 

Oberlin questions, 39. 
Observation, high spots, 151, 176; 

questions, tga-l^. 
Ohio survey, a. 
Olson, F. L., 169. 

Peabody College, 177. 

Personality, of instructor, 23, 140; 
student. 63; pupil, 68, 69, 70; not 
tested, 82; self-testing chart, 83; 
Connecticut tests, 84; attention 
to, in written work, 144; of pu- 
pil, reported to training depart- 
ment by normal department, 
148; reaction, teacher upon 
teacher, 194- 

Physical defects, students', 63 ; 
pupils', 69 ; teachers', 83, 84 ; hy- 
giene teaching, 126 ; hygiene 
neglected, 134; programs loo 
heavy, 13^: determine training, 
167 : individual records for 
model school, 177; program for 
health supervision, 184 ff. 

Physiological a^e, 187. 

Practice teaching, 8, 33 : public 
schools, 36; early, 60, 193; afler- 
training, 60; records, 63; super- 



vision. 9s; relating theoretical 
pedagogy, 137; efficiency ear- 
marks, tu: in rural schools, 
176; teaelieTs of theory must 
practice. 178: questions, 194, 196. 

Presidents. St* Topics. 

frincipals, courses for, 140: man- 
agement taught, 176: how to be 
supervised, 178; with state de- 
partments, 183: supervise health, 
190. 

Private colleges, ga 103. 177, lia. 

Professional preparation, student 
records, 63; instructors', 68, 70; 
as supervisor, 73; affects salary, 
8i; Connecticut tests. 85; in 
service, 110; summer institutes, 
III; pre-normal, inadequate, 
14a; via doing, 176 ff, ; summer 
courses, 178; extension, 179; 
with state departments, 183. 

Professional subjects, high spots, 
lay; low spots, I3S-137; applied, 
154; two dropped. 177; summer 
courses, 178; how to be super- 
vised, 178; field sludy. 183; ques- 
tions. 193 ff. 

Progress records, student, 6j ; fac- 
tored elements, 68-70; teachers 
'~ training, 195. 
' ology, unreli 
fessional subjects. 

Public schools, for practice, 36: 
studied by faculties, 36; under- 
stood, 40, 41, 42; not known in 
Massachusetts, 59; not known in 
Wisconsin, yi ; tests, 71: high- 
school practice, 99; need to be 
studied, 140-141; rural. 176 fF.; 
Toledo, 177; supervised by nor- 
mal, 179; health -supervision pro- 
gram, 184 ff.; questions. 196. 

Publicity. See Reports, Catalogs: 
advertising rewards of teaching, 
88, 89; summer courses, 178. 

Rankin. Janet R., 173. 

Reading, typical detects, 134: high 

spots. 153. 
Recommendations. Stt topicf; 

listed separately, 173. 



